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This Month 


You may want to call to the attention of 
women’s clubs and newspapers in your lo- 
ality the article by the national president 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Mrs. Buck, school people will be in- 
ierested to know, is the wife of the director 
of teacher training in the Virginia State 
Department of Education. 


The behavior clinic described by Dr. 
Pregler may offer practical ideas for other 
taachers and principals who want to spare 
the rod and cure the child. 


PLANNING a teacher-recruitment cam- 
paign? Study Secretary Bliss’ account of 
Ohio’s statewide plan. 


Miss Wofford’s plea for better education- 
al facilities for the young child in the rural 
school is directed to urban as well as rural 
educators. Don’t miss it. 


Next Month 


Tue Olson articles on child growth and 
development will be followed by a series by 
Arthur T. Jersild. The new series will start 
in February. 


Photos of a nursery school at Lake Suc- 
ss for the children of UN staff members 


will illustrate a venture in international ed- 
cation. 
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CRISIS IN EDUCATION— 
an all-out campaign by 
American business to 
remedy the serious situa- 
tion facing American 
schools. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars 
worth of radio, motion picture, maga- 
zine, and newspaper advertising is being 
poured into this effort to awaken 
America’s millions to this crisis. 
el 
CASH CRISIS. We talk about our great 
educational system, yet we spend four 
times as much for tobacco and liquor as we 
spend for our schools. How can we chan- 


nel a larger proportion into education? 

oad 
COLLEGE CRISIS. Veterans have bulged 
college enrollment to unprecedented fig- 
ures—but only two per cent of them are 
in training for teaching. How shall we 
recruit more teachers? 

i i 
CHILDHOOD CRISIS. In less than ten 
years six million more children will have 
entered school. Shall they be welcomed 
into antiquated buildings, understaffed 
by inadequately prepared teachers? 

i tad 
BOOK CRISIS. Budgetary shortages have 
kept in use books copyrighted before 
World War I. Paper shortages and pro- 
duction problems have limited replace- 
ments of textbooks. How shall we teach 
history in 1948 from 1915 texts? 


OPI 
THE REMEDY. The campaign sponsored 
by American business seeks to answer 
these queries by arousing public fervor 
for greater tax support, more teacher 
training, and more adequate buildings. 
ws 
WINSTON welcomes this opportunity 
to contribute its regular space in this 
and forty-nine other magazines to assure 
all readers of WINSTON FLASHES 
that we are whole- 
heartedly cooper- 
ating in this cam- 
paign to emphasize 
the slogan—OUR 
TEACHERS MOLD 
OUR NATION’S 
FUTURE! 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St, 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 16 


LOS ANGELES 15 


ATLANTA 3 Dr 


TORONT( 


| Cooperative Council on November 4, it 
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‘Tuis feature of ‘THE JOURNAL is de- 
signed to serve as an open forum for 
NEA members. The ideas and opin- 
ions expressed here are those of the 
writers and not 
the NEA. 


necessarily those of 


The Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund 


\r THE regular meeting of the Teachers 


was 
take a 
all the schools for 


voted to Thanksgiving collection in 
the benefit of 
the devastated areas of Europe. 

I am Kansas City teachers will 
respond most heartily to the support of this 
worthy cause, particularly after hearing Ruth 
Marshall, who was an exchange teacher in 
England last year, and Hortense Shaller, who 
was in Germany in the same capacity. 

We will the collected to 
our state association, which in turn will send 
it to We 
interest and active support. 
CUNNING, corresponding 


teachers in 


sure oul 


forward amount 


you. want you to know of our 
CARLOTTA V. 
secretary, Teachers 


Cooperative Council, Kansas City, Missouri. 


ENCLOSED is a check for $72, which the 
Bristol Teachers Association is happy to send 
for The Overseas Teacher-Relief 
association sends best 


Fund. Our 
the success 
of this campaign.—IRENE K. PAULES, treasurer, 
Bristol, Pennsylvania, Teachers Association. 


wishes for 


WE Are happy to be able to send you checks 
totaling $199.50 for The Overseas Teacher- 
Relief Fund. We heartily approve of such a 
worthy campaign.—BONITA WENTLAND, chair- 
man, International Relations. Committee, 
Fernsdale, Michigan, Teachers Club. 


WE usep a bell, with the initials OSTRF 
on it, as a symbol thruout our schools on 
Wednesday before Thanksgiving to designate 
a contributor to The Overseas Teacher-Relief 
Fund. BCEA members had been informed 
of this appeal in our bulletin, and on Monday 
at a general meeting it was discussed and 
approved by all present. The executive board 
and Superintendent Fretz had endorsed it 
previously. Then on Tuesday and Wednesday 
building representatives of the BCEA con- 
tacted each teacher in their building. The 
$134 collected showed interest in our fellow 
teachers abroad.—JANE PLUMPIS, president, 
Bradford City Educational Association, Brad- 
ford, Pennsylvania. 


TeacHers of Redford Highschool, Detroit, 
were thrilled to contribute to The Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund. The campaign was 
announced at a teachers’ meeting on Armis- 
tice Day. By Thanksgiving $204 had been 
collected. The response was spontaneous and 
generous. Teachers were glad for the oppor- 
tunity to help their fellow teachers in war- 
devastated areas.—LENA G. DOLL, Detroit. 


Shoes! 


WE HAVE all been greatly impressed by the 
poignant happiness of the December JOURNAL 
cover picture—“Shoes!” I used it in an Eng- 
lish class as an imspiration for writing poetry. 


Marian Kieffer, an 11B student, wrote: 
To see you smile as you do now 
No one would ever guess 
The tragic days which held for you 
Such bitterness. 


You are young, and youth forgets 
The savage war, its painful dues. 

And life goes on. You have your prize— 
A pair of shoes. 


Poor little child, I wonder how 

The hand of fate will deal with you, 
I wonder how you fit the plan 

The Master 
What can I do to help you now 


And you joy that shall not cease 
‘Til earth can give its finest gift— 
The 


drew. 
ave 


gift of peace? 


LOUISE FLICKINGER, head of the English 


Department, Highse hool, Falls, 
Ohio. 


Cuyahoga 


I wAs so interested in the cover of the De 
cember JourNAL that I put it on my bulletin. 
board. The next day one of my students,4 
highschool junior, gave me a poem she 


written.—BESSIE REA, Tucson, Arizona, 


{Lack of space prevents our printing 
here a long and excellent poem, “The 
Gilt,” written by Cathryn Crane. ] 


The Sophisticated Touch 
DILLON’s [December 19% 
JOURNAL, page 615] to Gunnar Horn’s sug 
gestion [October 1947, page 186] that Ti 
JourNAL be written with a light, mildly # 
phisticated touch like that of the “Talk of 
the Town” section in the New Yorker is, ii 
my opinion, misleading. 

Indeed, it would be most unwise were Tit 
JOURNAL to adopt that style. However, I be 
lieve that her use of the term “pink lemom 
ade” in describing the New Yorker is Ur 
justified. E. B. White's editorials in “Talk @ 
the Town” are fearless and _intellige 
avowals of faith in democracy. 

If this country 


INA reaction 


turns toward an undem& 
cratic ideology [as it most certainly will# 
unintelligent action continues to prevail] @ 
will do so in spite of, rather than because of 
the New Yorker.—MAryY C. DOHERTY, Hamdety 
Connecticut. 


The Dilemma of Homework 

Mr. Wimmer [November 1947 Jours 
page 633] in his admirable conciseness 
but a phrase—“‘homework is often made if 
possible by home conditions’—to indicate 
major problem. Mr. Herrington [same page} 
“solves” the problem by “meetings with patie 
ents which point out the need for goo 
study conditions.” 

A decade ago studies of housing conditié 
showed that a large portion of our publi 
school children lived in grossly inadeq 
houses. The acute housing shortage tod 
has accentuated this problem. Even if we wé 
willing to concede the value of a 60-hou 
week for elementary-school children, 
should be forced to oppose homework 0 
cause of the limitations under which so mal 
would be required to study.—c. w. HUNNICU 
professor of education, Syracuse University. 


More about The Journal 
“SMALLER CLassEes” by Helen Garrett in @ 
October NEA JournaL has moved me 
articulation. I weald like to urge that 
[Continued on page 6} 
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» The NEA Executive Committee met in Washington 
December 12 and 13. 


All all-out federal-aid campaign was agreed upon for the 
new session of Congress. 


The Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund campaign was lauded 
by the Committee, which approved tentative distribution 
plans. 
ease 
p> In order to achieve federal aid for education the NEA 
Executive Committee took determined action on December 
nglih® 12 to give final impetus to the passage of such legislation 


Falls and to the waging of a total campaign to achieve this goal 
in the 80th Congress. 

a a The proposal was developed on the basis of a recommenda- 

Lectin 


“ail tion of the NEA Legislative Commission, strongly endorsed 
a bad by the National Association of Secretaries of State Teachers 
Associations at their December meeting in Santa Fe. 


ntingy The Executive Secretary of the NEA was authorized by the 
“They Executive Committee to put in motion immediately an all-out 
effort to this end and to use funds from increased member- 


' ship income for this purpose. 


> 194) 

’s sug & The President's Commission on Higher Education on 
1t Ta December 15 released Volume One of a series of six to be 
dly @#@ released by the Commission, which is headed by George F. 
alk a Zook, president, American Council on Education. 

i Charged with the task of defining the responsibilities of 
re Tw colleges and universities in American democracy and in inter- 
-, 1 bell national affairs, the Commission has entitled the first volume 
lemow fl Establishing the Goals. From the section on ‘Equalizing Edu- 


na cational Opportunity” the following points ate taken: 
alk 


elligen{y Highschool education must be improved and should be pro- 
vided for all normal youth. 


“a Education thru the fourteenth grade should be made 


vail] if available in the same way that highschool education is now 
ause of available. 


amd@ Financial assistance should be provided to competent 
students in the tenth thru fourteenth grades who would not 

| be able to continue their education without such assistance. 

cee The present tendency of increasing tuition and other stu- 


ade img dent fees in the senior colleges beyond the fourteenth year, 
licate a Nd in both graduate and professional schools, should be re- 
e pagel Yersed by lowering tuition costs in publicly controlled colleges 
ith par and by aiding deserving students thru inaugurating a program 
x gooll of scholarships and fellowships. 

nditiony The program of adult education should be expanded con- 


publi Siderably and more of it should be made the responsibility 
dequatt™ Of the colleges and universities. 







. = Public education at all levels should be made equally ac- 
60-hour SeSsible to all, without regard to race, creed, sex, or national 
en, Wane origin. 

psy be "This complete 103-page report may be obtained from the 
ee Superintendent of Documents, US Government Printing Of- 






versity. 





) fice, Washington 25, D. C., for 40¢. 


tt in thf > While the President's Commission on Higher Educa- 
| me WF tien was recommending that by 1960 a minimum of 4,600,- 
that thifff""000 young people should be enrolled in nonprofit institutions 

for education beyond the traditional twelfth grade, the dan- 
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ger of mass higher education was being sounded by Karl T. 
Compton, president, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


America’s vast program of higher “mass education,” 
he says, may produce a mass level of education that would 
prevent the best development of real genius and’ leadership 
in this country. 


The swamping force of numbers, according to President 
Compton, must not prevent “the providing of —. 
opportunities for the development of genius and leadership 
among those young people who show really great promise.” 


Science and the universities must work together to 
safeguard the future of our nation. The President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education stresses the fact that “care must 
be taken that the research function of the graduate school is 
not weakened in the attempt to accommodate other purposes 
and programs.” 


in the present shortage of research personnel the Commis- 
sion points out that there is keen competition between indus- 
try, government, and the colleges and universities. 


Curtailment in the university sector will impair our future 
in science because (1) it will impede progress in basic re- 
search, and (2) it will lower the quality of the training given 
future scientists. 


In the past, says the Commission, we have se me largely 
on the men and the laboratories of Europe for advance in 
basic research. 


America is now, the Commission warns, on her own in ac- 
cumulating a stockpile of fundamental scientific knowledge 
as a basis for technological development. 


> On the need for teachers the President's Commission 
on Higher Education also has a word of advice. 


The largest and most urgent demand for new personnel is 
in elementary and highschool teaching: “According to the 
US Bureau of Labor Statistics, we must recruit and train 
neatly 1,000,000 new teachers duting the ten years from 
1950 to 1960.” 


More serious than the size of the problem, however, is 
“the responsibility of making sure that the kind of education 
given these persons who are to teach the young will fit them 
to do the job as it should be done. They must be imbued 
with the spirit and methods of free inquiry and skilled in 
the art of communicating these to others.” 


“To this end,” admonishes the Commission, “specialists in 
education and those in the liberal arts must replace their 
mutual skepticism with a cooperative relationship based on 
recognition of the fact that teachers need to know both what 
they are teaching and how to teach it.” 


> The NEA Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards is moving ahead in its program of re- 
gional conferences dedicated to the formulation of immediate 
steps to raise to a professional level the standatds of admis- 
sion to teaching. [See “News and Trends’ in November 
JouRNAL.] In the keynote address at the first conference in 


Washington December 12 and 13, Ralph MacDonald, exec- 


utive secretary of the Commission, said: 


“So long as run-of-the-mine arts-college graduates are 
permitted to acquite standard teaching certificates simply by 
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showing credit for a few education courses, then our high- 
schools will be crowded with licensed mediocrity. 


“So long as teacher-preparing institutions admit just any 
student who applies for admission, or even the average stu- 
dent, we shall have a poor quality of teacher education; the 
teachers college will be branded as a lower type of institu- 
tion than other professional colleges; teacher education will 
be looked upon as an inferior part of higher education, and 
much of it will be. 


“High standards of admission mean, over the years, a 
steadier and a larger supply of qualified teachers. It is some- 
times assumed that the way to meet a teacher shortage is to 
lower standards of admission and thereby make a greater 


number of people eligible. This is just the reverse of the 
truth.” 


& The National Association of Secretaries of State Edu- 
cation Associations met in Santa Fe, New Mexico, Decem- 
ber 4-6. 


Pledging total support to the federal-aid campaign, the 
association appointed a committee to present the problem, as 
the state secretaries saw it, to the NEA Executive Committee 
on December 12. 


> The Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund campaign was dis- 
cussed at length on December 13 by the NEA Executive 
Committee, which praised the splendid manner in which 
teacher associations thruout the country have responded. 
Criteria for allocations to war-devastated countries agreed 
upon were: [a] All substantially war-devastated countries 
shall be eligible to share in allocations from the OTRF where 
recognized American relief agencies are now operating and 
where aid can be delivered to teachers without known risk of 
persecution of the recipient; [b] every substantially war- 
devastated country, subject to the qualifications stated above, 
shall receive some allocation from the Fund; [c] every coun- 
try which receives aid shall receive some items of J/asting 
value; [d] expressed wishes of the representatives of the 
teachers of the countries concerned shall be taken into con- 
sideration in allocating aid. 

Four allocation categories were agreed upon in the: fol- 
lowing approximations: one-third for food; one-third for 
clothing, including woolen goods and knitting materials; 
one-sixth for books and medical supplies; one-sixth to make 
a study of American education in this country possible for 
teacher-leaders from some of the devastated lands. 


Big city action in behalf of better schools took place 
recently in New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 


In New York a citizen’s group, which had enlisted expert 
help in studying the schools, urged the employment of 10,000 
more teachers, construction of 9000 new classrooms, and 
“huge quantities of textbooks, supplies, and equipment.” 
Proposed cost: $140,000,000. How to raise: increase millage 
for schools from 6.7 to 12.9. 


In Chicago the board of education has approved Superin- 
tendent Herold C. Hunt’s proposal for two new assistant- 
ships—one to handle research, public relations, and office 
services; the other to coordinate the work of five other as- 
sistants. The plan will give the superintendent more time 
for broad educational problems. 


In Philadelphia the board approved a $44,267,543 budget 
with only 15 minutes’ debate. Like other Pennsylvania cities 
the board expects to obtain some of the funds from levies on 
retail and wholesale business and personal property. The 
state legislature last summer authorized these new taxes. 


4 


& “To advise the nation’s highschools on gearing their 
courses to meet the needs of the times” is the purpose of the 


Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth, which 


has been established by the US Office of Education. 


“It will be the task of the new commission to help the 
nation’s highschools surmount their serious limitations,”’ ac. 
cording to US Commissioner of Education John W. Stude 
baker. ‘The solution lies in broadening the curriculum $9 
that all youth will find values in the school. This approach, 
keyed to realistic needs, will make a frontal attack on youth. 
ful irresponsibility, lack of social concern, and delinquency,” 
Plans of the commission call for provision of guidance ig 
such subjects as home and family life, job hunting, budget- 
ing, use of leisure time, understanding of the necessity and 
dignity of all types of labor, and civic responsibilities. 

“School Life” for November, available from Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., gives the details. 10¢, 


» An appeal to bar classes in religion using public. 
school property during school hours is now before the US 
Supreme Court, which is expected to hand down a decision 
early in 1948. 

McCollum vs Illinois is the case now being studied, the 


arguments having been presented to the Court on Decem- 
ber 7. 


Background: The schools of Champaign, Illinois, throw 
open classrooms each week for religious classes taught by 
teachers of various faiths. Mrs. Vashti McCollum of that city 
objects to these classes. 


Her boy is embarrassed and ridiculed, she maintains, when 
religious class time begins and he does not join any religious 
group—in accordance with his parents’ wishes that he grow 
up as a freethinker. 

Illinois courts decided against Mrs. McCollum when she 
sought to stop the religious instruction in the Champaign 
Schools. Hence, the Supreme Court case. 


Whether religious classes in public schools during school 
time break down the wall between church and state was the 
issue argued before the Supreme Court. 


& Mobilization of forces to improve rural education 
was discussed at a Conference on Rural Education held at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, early in November. 


Representatives of each of the state departments of 
educetion were brought together to discuss ways and means 
of developing better rural schools. 


The National Council of Chief State School Officers ei 


this meeting accepted a grant of funds from the Kellogg 
Foundation to establish a secretariat. 


& The increased cost of living has just been documented in 
a monumental, two-and-a-half-year study on a city worker's 
family budget made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This 
study sought to find out what it costs a four-member family 
to live in American cities. 


In Washington, D. C., for example, it was found that the 
cost of living for such a family rose $473, or almost 16%, 
from March 1946 to last summer. The Bureau estimates the 
cost to be at least 3% higher now. 


The same survey was made in 32 other cities. In Seat- 


tle, the cost rose from $2913 to $3388; in Milwaukee, from . 
$2811 to $3317; in Norfolk, from $2804 to $3241; in-Sa- 4 
vannah, Georgia, from $2721 to $3150; in Indianapolis, from ~ 


$2667 to $3098; in New Orleans, from $2573 to $3004. 
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A new kind of professional book 


MEASURING AND GUIDING 

C- 

a INDIVIDUAL GROWTH 

$0 

‘h, 

h- by 

' Ben D. Woop and Ratpo HarEFNER 

in 

et. Presented in the form of interesting and readable discussions between admin- 

nd istrators, laymen, teachers, and students—those members of the community 
most closely connected with education. 

“nt : . ° or 

i¢. Part I —the factual evidence revealing the existence of indi- 

vidual differences 
ic Part II —the place of measurement in individualized education 
US Part III —the importance of Guidance in dealing with learners 


at every school level 


Principles and methods are forcefully introduced in situations in which the need 
for them naturally arises. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
45 East 17th St. 
New York 3 


709 Mission St. 
San Francisco 3 


221 East 20th St, 
Chicago 16 
707 Browder St. 


Dallas 1 
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1947 EDITION by 


BA 


TWO 


NEW 





providing... 
A BUILT-IN READINESS PROGRAM 
A SKILLS-DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


A SPEECH-IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


A SUPERIOR TEACHING PLAN 
DAY-TO-DAY EVALUATION 


Grades 1-6 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, Publishers 


New York 3 San 


Atlanta 3 


Chicago 6 
Dallas 1 


featuring... 
A NEW READINESS BOOK 


A NEW PRIMER PROGRAM 


NEW WORKBOOKS AND CARDS 


Yoakam, Hester, and Abney 


THE LAIDLAW 


SIC READING 
PROGRAM 


NEW PRE-PRIMERS 


TEACHERS’ MANUALS 





Francisco 5 





BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 








Begin the New Year by Using 


‘he Perr Pictures 
: 7 For the study of art, literature, 
Sak history, etc. Encourage your pupils 
to make a collection of them. | 
inexpensively priced at One Cent | 
and Two Cents each, in sizes | 
3x3% and 52x 8. 
Send 60 cents for a set of 30 
pictures especially selected for 
children, each 5'/2 x 8; or 30 art 
subjects. 
it is not too 
pictures for the 
days of Washington, Lincoln, 
Longfellow, Lowell and Dickens. 
A set of 30 on these men, their 
homes, ete., size 52x68, for 
60 cents. 
Large CATALOGUE with 
ite: small illustrations in it, 
e samples for 25 cents. 


Company, Box 4, Malden, 


Massachusetts } 


early to order 
February birth- 





1600 
and 





The Perry Pictures 


exe, 


C2 





PULPIT-CHOIR 






CONFIRMATION 





See pp. 63-64 for INFORMATION | 
ON NEA MEETING. | 








The Little Volumes 
Are Important... 


A Recenr Sunday New York Times Book 
Review article quotes a major publisher: 
“We're shopping for sure-fire stuff ... that 
means we simply haven’t room for the little 
volume of verse or the first novel that we 
used to publish.”’ 

WE 1HINK the little volume of verse, the 
first novel, the scholarly study, and other 
“‘little’’” volumes are important. We can bring 
them to the discerning reader. Our books, 
generally published on a cooperative basis, 
are produced at comparatively low cost. Even 


so limited a sale as 600 copies of a 64-page 
book of verse, for example, will yield a profit 


to the author. 

Ir your book manuscript has possibilities, 
submit to us. If we like it, we'll publish 
it. Write our Dept. 8 for a free copy of 


A Decade of Publishing. 


THE Exposition PRESS 


One Spruce St. (Dept. 8) New York 7 








HAMILTON MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
Makers of 


MODERN LABORATORY FURNITURE 


See Booths B-4 and B-6 


AASA Convention, Atlantic City 





[Continued from page 2] 
article be reprinted in the PTA journals, 
Personally, I’ve almost reached the point of 
going back to private-school teaching and 
smaller classes, or if that doesn’t pay for the 
groceries, of going into business—after six 
years of ,college courses and nine years’ ex- 
perience in education An elementary-school 
teacher. 


PHANK you for the beautiful editorial work 
and the selection of pictures for my article 


in the November JOURNAL.—NORMAN FROST, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


EITHER the NEA JourNav is better than 
usual this fall or else I am just now learning 
to read it. Congratulations on the series by 
Willard C. Olson, E. Laurence Palmer’s sci- 
Robert L. Morton’s discussion 
on arithmetic, and especially the curriculum 
articles by Gertrude Hankamp, Hollis L. 
Caswell, and Gladys L. Potter. Such material 
recognizes the professional status of the class- 
room will raise that status.— 
DAISY M. JONES, director of elementary educa- 
tion, Richmond, 


ence articles, 


teacher and 


Indiana. 


ne November issue is packed with pithy 
and informative statements. I liked especially 
the poem, “A Student’s Prayer.”—J. CALVIN 
FUNK, University of Southern California, Col- 
lege of Aeronautics, Santa Maria, California, 


CONGRATULATIONS On THE JOURNAL’s “new 
look.” of the November issue is 
one of the most attractive I have ever seen on 
a school journal. Each article contains infor- 
mation of interest 


The covei 


and educational value, 
regardless of whether or not one is a teacher.— 
L. KATHERINE MORGAN, Secretary, 
Regents, Eastern Kentucky State 


College, Richmond. 


Board of 
Teachers 


The NEA 

Tett City, Indiana, has just completed 
100% enrolment in the NEA. This is the first 
time in years that we have had 50% or over. 
Our federation boosts the NEA. Keep up the 
fine articles in THE JOURNAL, which gets into 
down-to-earth problems that we all can un- 
derstand.—LOREN E. WALTZ, secretary-treasurer, 
Tell City Federation of Public-School Teach- 
ers. 

We’p like to express our appreciation of 
the fine work done by the NEA and the out- 
standing service it has rendered in our behalf. 
—HELEN C. FLYNN, immediate past president, 
Wilhameadow Teachers Club, Hampden, 
Massachusetts. 


My First payment on an NEA Life Mem- 
bership marks the culmination of a lifelong 
ambition. I am able to do this only by con- 
siderable sacrifice, but I am glad to sacrifice 
to become a Life Member of the outstanding 
educational association of the entire world. 
I have always enjoyed THe JourNAL im 
mensely. It will be a comfort to know that I 
will be receiving this great inspirational 
magazine every month I live.—CLARK BENSON 
CUMMINGS, Coalton, Ohio. 


Teaching as a Profession 
ALTHO the most commonly expressed reason 
for the migration of teachers from the class 
room of the nation is that other occupations 
pay better salaries, the present shortage of 
adequately trained teachers is, in a large 


[Continued on page 8| 
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FIVE NEW 


SCIENCE FILMS 
YOUR SCHOOL 


an 


=} WILL WANT TO USE! 


on 
— Here are five new 16 mm. sound films that 
ial teachers and students alike will welcome. They 
vividly portray, in microscopic detail and with 
ca- time-lapse technique, the biological develop- 

ment of the fly, the earthworm, the chick, the 


sea urchin and the frog. 


VIN Each is a scientifically correct, expertly pro- 

7 duced, single reel film, especially edited for 

il use in the science classrooms of America. They 

> is may be purchased for $45.00 a reel. 

toll Wherever they have been previewed, at the 

— American Museum of Natural History and 
of other leading institutions, they have received 


vers a ready acclaim and acceptance. 


‘ THE FROG THE SEA URCHIN 
These five films are typical of the excellence tr 


of all United World product—not only in 
the educational field, but in recreational and 
religious fields as well. 


>ted 
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long 
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orld. SEE YOUR UNITED WORLD DEALER OR 
im- SEND THIS HANDY ORDER FORM TODAY! 
hat | 
ional 
-NSON 


Remittance enclosed 0) Ship C.O.D. O 
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Distributors for 
Universal-international and J. Arthur Rank 
Incorporating 


eason 


class- OO 


tions | am interested in the following fil tal : 
ze of Bell & Howell Filmosound Library & Castle Films ee ae te ee 
large 445 Park Avenue * New York 22, N. Y. Educational 0 Recreational 0 Religious 0 
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in their positions 


What is needed is concertec 
to the adoption of satisfactory 
that will protect all teachers 


continuity and stabilization within the teach 


ing profession.—TORREY H 


adviser, San Jose Unified Sche 


fornia 


NEA Travel Tours 

fuis summer I participated 
travel tour to New England and Canada 
summarize the value of the 
[1] A greater appreciation of literary and 


historic landmarks 


f2] An exchange of ideas and experiences 
among teachers of the US and Canada. 


ré 
J 


New England and Canada. 


[4] A keener appreciaton of NEA services 
rendered to teachers.—CLARA BREWER, Marshall 
Highschool, Marshall, Virginia. 


Vacation in Alaska 

Like all supervisors who are 
summer employing teachers or planning the 
fall work, I will take my vacation in Decem- 
ber, when no teacher wants to be visited by 


a supel Visor. 


But unlike most of them I plan to spend 
it at my husband’s gold mine on the Cleve- 
land Peninsula, trapping for mink. My hus- 
band will trap for land 
NOVATNEY, education supervisor, 


Commissioner of Education, 


Alaska. 


[Continued from page 6] 
measure, testimony to the fact 


in the past have not been afforded security 


action looking 


vocational 


ol District, Cali- 


f3] A broader knowledge of industries in 


busy in the 


otter.—DOROTHY 


Personal Growth Leaflets 


THe Committee on World Literacy and 
Christian Literature, Foreign Missions Con 
ference of North America, will be able to 
make good use of the NEA’s Personal Growth 
Leaflets. I have never seen such good material 
expressed so succinctly and in a_ popula 
vein.—CARL E. HOLMES, New York City. 


Religion in the Timetable 


Pus statement by L. P. Jacks, which ap- 
peared on the Riverside Church bulletin, 
seems to me so fine that I am wondering if 
it could be published in THE JOURNAL: 


Not long ago I met one of our great 


schoolmasters. ‘Where in your time-table 


do you teach religion?’ I asked. 

“*We teach it all day long,’ he answered. 
‘We teach it in arithmetic by accuracy. We 
teach it in language by learning to say what 
we mean—yea, yea and nay, nay. We teach 
it in history by humanity. We teach it in 
geography by breadth of mind. We teach it 
in handicraft by thoroness. We teach it in 
astronomy by reverence. We teach it in the 
playground by fair play. We teach it by 
kindness to animals 
to one another, and by truthfulness in all 
things. We teach it by showing the children 
that we, their elders, are their friends and 
not their enemies.’ 


by good manners 


““But what,’ I said, ‘about the different 
denominations? Have you no trouble with 
the parents?’ 

“*None at all,’ he replied; ‘we have half 
a dozen denominations. But we treat the 
children not as members of this church or 


that but as members of the school, and we 
show them that, as members of the school, 
in work and in play they are members of 
one another.’"—RruUBY H. KENDALL, Clifton, 
New Jersey. 

Tributes from Teachers to Teachers 

Wuat college teacher meant most 
to you in your professional prepara- 
tion? This question, asked in the April 
1947 JOURNAL, has been answered by 
numerous teachers, a few of whom are 
quoted here. Other comments were 
carried in the December issue. The 
tributes are still coming in. Have you 
sent yours? 


Louise STEINWAY, Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Kalamazoo. . . . She was 
unselfish, untiring, helpful, inspirational, and 
beneficial.— JENNIE JAMES. 


Ava J. CALDERWoopD, Grove City [Pennsyl- 
vania] College. Altho I graduated from 
college some years ago, I am still learning 
from him.—MARGARET C. PATTERSON. 


E. R. Barrett, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia. He was more interested 
in developing human personality than in sim- 
ply teaching subjectmatter.—wILMIE MOORE. 


HARRY MercER, San Mateo Junior College. 
He read every composition personally 
and made unusual comments about them, 
Since my graduation we have often corre- 
sponded, and his interest in my work has 
never waned.—FRANCIS M. MCKINNEY. 
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ou | The Exhibit is an outstanding feature of the convention and includes complete displays and demonstra- 
tions of materials and activities related to every type of school operation. Experts in charge are 
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vally 
1e¢m., Acme Slate Blackboard Co 
Air-Age Education Research 
yrre- Allied Youth, Inc 
Allyn and Bacon 
has Americana Corporation 


American Automobile AsSociation 
American Book Company 

—— 4merican Council on Education 
American Crayon Company, The 
American Education Press, Inc 
American Library Association 
American Medical Association 
American National Red Cross, The 
American Optical Company 
American School Publishing Corp 
American Seating Company 
American Technical Society 
American Type Founders 
Ampro Corporation 
Anspacher, F. H. 
Arlington Seating Co 
Armstrong Cork Company 
Association of American Railroads 
Asociation for Childhood Education 
Austral Sales Corporation 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Company 


Balfour Company, L. G 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Bell & Howell Co. 

ler Company, Charles 
Best Universal Lock Co., Inc. 
Better Light Better Sight Bureau 
Binney & Smith Co 
Birchard & Co., C. C 
Bituminous Coal Institute 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, The 
Bradley Washfountain Co. 
British Information Services 
Brodhead-Garrett Company 
Bruce Publishing Company, The 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College 


California Test Bureau 
CARE 


Celotex Corporation, The 
Center for Safety Education 
Chatfield-Clarke Co., The 
Chevrolet Motor Division 
Chicago Apparatus Co. 
Childcraft 
drens Press, Inc 
Children’s Reading Service 
er Corporation, Dodge Division 
Civie Education Service 
Aeronautics Administration 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Clarke Sanding Machine Co 
ite-Palmolive-Peet Co 
Collegiate Cap and Gown Co. 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
mission for International Educational 
struction 
Compton & Company, F. E. 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corporation 
ronet Instructional Films 
m Company, Inc., The George F 


Devereux Schools 
Vry Corporation 









National Education Association 


FEBRUARY 21-26, 1948 


prepared to give helpful advice and suggestions. 


TENS VAPPETEST IF 


Dick Gompahy, A. B 

Dictaphone Corporation 

Ditto, Incorporated 

Dixon Crucible Company, Joseph 
Dolge Co., The C. B. 

Doubleday & Company, Inc 
Draper Shade Company, Luther O 
Dudley Lock Corporation 


Eagle Pencil Company 

Economy Company, The 

Edison, Inc., Thomas A 

Educational Publishing Corp., The 
Educational Test Bureau 

Edwards and Company, Inc 
Embosograf Corporation of America 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
Esterbrook Pen Company, The 

Eton Publishing Corp. 

Evaporated Milk Association 





Faber Pencil Company, Eberhard 

Federal Manufacturing & Engineering 
Corp. 

Films Incorporated 

Finnell System, Inc. 

Fitch Dustdown Company, The 

Follett Publishing Company 

Ford Motor Company 

Frontier Press Company, The 


General Mills, Inc. 

General Motors Corporation 
Ginn and Company 
Glynn-Johnson Corporation 
Graubard’s, Inc 

Gregg Publishing Company, The 
Grolier Society, Inc 


Hale and Company, E. M. 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company 
Harper & Brothers 

Harr Wagner Publishing Co 
Heath and Company, D. C. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Holden Book Cover Co. 
Holmes Company, Warren S 
Holt and Company, Inc., Henry 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 

Informative Classroom Picture Publishers 
Institute of Life Insurance 

International Business Machines Corp 
International Film Foundation, Inc 
Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc 


Jam Handy Organization, Inc., The 


Ként Company, Inc., The 
Kenworthy Educational Service 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 

Keystone View Co. 


Laidlaw Brothers, Inc 
Linguaphone Institute 





Link Aviation, Ine 
Lippincott Company, J. B 
Little Red School House, Inc 
Lyon Metal Products, inc 
Lyons & Carnahan 


Macmillan Company, The 

Maico Company, Inc., The 

Manual Arts Press, The 

Martin & Murray Co., Inc 
McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc 
McKay Co., David 

McKnight & McKnight 

Medart Products, Inc., Fred 
Merriam Company, G. & C 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 
Meyers Studio, W. Loman 

Midland Laboratories 

Milton Bradley Company 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Modern Talking Picture Service 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
Moore Company, BE. R. 

Movie-Mite Corporation 


NATCO, Inc . 

Nation’s Schools Publishing Co., The 
National Academic Cap & Gown Company 
National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
National Broadcasting Company 

National Chemical & Mfg. Co. 

National Commission on Safety Education 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
National Conservation Bureau 

National Dairy Couné¢il 

National Education Association 

National Film Board of Canada 

National Forum, Inc 

National Geographic Society 

National Lock Company 

National Safety Council 

National School Studios 

National School Supply Co., Inc. 

Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J 

Neumade Products Corp 

New York Silicate Book Slate Co., Inc. 
New York Standard Blackboard Co., Inc. 
Norcor Manufacturing Co., Ine 

Norton Door Closer Co. 

Nystrom & Co., A. J. 


Operadio Manufacturing Co. 
Owen Publishing Co., F. A 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
Oxford Book Company 


Palmer Company, The A. N. 

Pan American World Airways 
Parents’ Magazine Press, Inc 
Peabody Seating Company 

Pepsi-Cola Scholarship Board 
Philosophical Library, Inc. 

Piymouth Press, The 

Popular Science Publishing Co., Inc. 
Psychological Corporation, The 
Public School Publishing Company 


Quarrie Corporation, The 


Radiant Manufacturing Corp 
Radio Corporation of America 





Convention visitors should plan thetr time for a thorough inspection of the 
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American Association of School Administrators 


The cooperation of the parti¢ipating firms and organizations listed below is cordially acknowledged 





Rand McNally & Company 


the Digest Educational Department 


he 
Remington Rand, Inc 
Reo Motors, Inc 
REX-OQ-graph, Inc 
Row, Peterson & Co 
Rowles Co., BE. W. A 
Royal Typewriter Co., In 


Scarry & Co., E. J 

Schieber Manufacturing Co 
Scholastic Magazines 

Science Research Associates 
Scott, Foresman and Co 
Scribner’s Sons, Charles 

Sexton & @o., John 

Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Signal Press 

Silver Burdett Company 

Singer Sewing Machine Company 
Sjostrom Company, John E 
Snead Ceramic Studio, Inc., Jane 
Society for Visual Education, Inc 
SoundScriber Corporation 
Southern Teachers Agency 
South-Western Publishing Co. 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
Standard Electric Time Company, The 
Stromberg-Carlson Company 
Superior Coach Corporation 


Teen Age Book Club 

Tennant Company, G. H 

Thompsen Co., Inc., W. W. 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc 
Travel Letters Press, Inc. 


Underweod Corporation 

Uniforms by Ostwald, Inc 

United Air Lines 

United Educators, Inc., The 

United World Films, Inc 

University of Chicago Press 
University of Iowa, Extension Division 
University Publishing Co., The 

U.S. Savings Bonds Division 


Vestal, Inc. 

Victor Animatograph Corporation 
Victory Soap and Chemical Ce., Inc. 
Viewlex Incorporated 

Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co 


Wakefield Brass Company, The F. W. 
Wayne Iron Works 

Weber Costello Co. 

Webster Publishing Company 
Welch Manufacturing Co., W. M 
West Disinfecting Company 
Whitman & Co., Albert 

Williams Iron Works, Inc. 
Wilson Company, The H W 
Winston Gompany, The John C 
Wolber Duplicator & Supply Co 
World Book Company 

Wright Co., E. A 

Wyandotte Chemical Corporation 
Yale and Towne Mfg. Co 
Zaner-Bloser Company, The 
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a seesaw 


Can you pick the child who skipped breakfast? 


Could you guess, just by looking 


at this group, which child had 
come to school without his break- 
fast? Chances are you couldn’t— 
and yet, if this were your class, 
how important it would be to 
know! For only when you become 
thoroughly familiar with your pu- 
pils’ daily eating habits, not just 
at breakfast, but at every meal— 
only then can you hope to do the 
vitally important job of raising 
nutritional standards where needed. 

Today, in 33 different states, far- 
sighted administrators and teach- 


Please send me the following: 


Name 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


(_]... information about the Diet Survey. 
(_}... Free subscription to News Exchange (news sheet of Nutrition Education information) , 


ers are using authoritative mate- 
rials made available by General 
Mills to help them conduct special 
diet surveys among their students. 
These teachers, aware of the acute 
need for diet improvement, have 
made checks of what their chil- 
dren are eating and how each 
meal contributes to the total day’s 
diet. The results are often sur- 
prising, revealing faulty eating 
habits even in the most well-to-do 
communities where they are least 
suspected. 

The diet survey is just one step 


eee eT ee ee 





Position 


eee 





School 





Address 
City 


. 


State 


in General Mills ‘“‘Program of As- 
sistance in Nutrition and Health 
Education.’ Once the teacher 
knows, from survey results, what 
improvements are needed, General 
Mills can help her follow through 
with asuggested nutrition program 
—by providing practical materials, 
plans and individual guidance. 
These are all geared to her own 
special problems—and prepared 
by leading educators and health 
workers. 

If you would like to study the 
diet habits of your students— 
learn how to adapt a nutrition 
program to your curriculum—mail 
this coupon today. 
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HE year 1948 is a momentous year for our 
Bt or It will mark the end of the sec- 
ond year and the beginning of the third in our 
Victory Action Program. Our united associa- 
tions will begin the year the strongest they 
have ever been in numbers and accomplish- 
ment. [hey are at work as never before. But 
we are not strong enough. There is much im- 
portant work to be done. ‘The 21 points in our 
Victory Action Program, as outlined in the 
NEA Manual and Handbook, turnish a yard- 
stick against which officers of state and local 
associations may check their programs. 

This is federal-aid year. The state association 
secretaries at their recent meeting in New Mex- 
ico voted to go all-out for the bills now before 
the second session of the 80th Congress [$472 
and HR2953]. These bills represent much 
careful work. They have been thoroly consid- 
ered by committees in both houses of Congress. 
The people of the country understand the ur- 
gent needs of their schools as never before. 
The foundation has been laid. Every state and 
local association should mobilize its forces for 
federal aid with the same thoroness that it 
works for state or local legislation. 

Most of the state legislatures will meet dur- 
ing 1949. The planning and preliminary work 
which are done during 1948 will largely deter- 
mine our success in getting educational meas- 
ures adopted by these legislatures. It is impor- 
tant that in making plans all interests in the 
community have as large a part as possible so 
that every angle will be fully considered and 
objections met as much as may be before the 
bills are introduced. 

Inflation has seriously affected the work of 
all of our associations—local, state, and nation- 
al. Everything they buy costs more, sometimes 
double what it did. Our members are asking 
for a broader and more active program of serv- 
ice. Dues must be increased on all levels. Many 


This Momentous Year 


local and state associations have already in- 
creased their dues and because of the fine re- 
sults are planning further increases. It is hoped 
that the Cleveland Representative Assembly 
will increase NEA dues from $3 to $5 as pro- 
posed at Cincinnati. The most that we shall 
pay when ali these increases are united into 
one fee is less than labor, business, and othe 
protessional groups invest in similar services. 

World problems will be much on our minds 
during 1948. The World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession is now a going concern. 
Various kinds of tees have been provided to 
finance its work, including an associate [in- 
dividual] membership fee of $2 a year. Many 
teachers will wish to become members. Some of 
our stronger locals where teachers salaries are 
highest may wish to include this $2 world fee 
in their united dues program. WO'TP, repre- 
senting the teachers directly, can be a mighty 
force for seeing that Unesco, which represents 
governments, is made as effective as possible. 

Finally, our affiliated local associations, in- 
cluding college and university chapters of Fu- 
ture Teachers of America which function as 
locals, should be extended and made stronger. 
Democracy has its roots in the local commu- 
nity. It is the training and proving ground for 
leadership in the larger areas. Yet, in thousands 
of communities teachers have no effective or- 
ganization and are unaware of their responsi- 
bility and opportunity. 

The far-flung activities of our united pro- 
fession call for time and money and sacrifice, 
but the demands which they make upon us are 
as nothing when compared to the demands 
which we shall face if education in our time 
does not make an effective contribution to the 
solution of the common problems which now 
challenge mankind. 


JOY ELMER MORGAN, Editor 
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Strong drink makes weak men 
[each children to help each other. 


Praise sincere effort and good work. 
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All rights come from duty well done. 
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The more intelligence, the less prejudice. 

¢@Armed peace is not peace but latent war. 

@The best public relations is good teaching. 

@Change only that which can be improved. 

Everyone should learn to earn what he gets. 

America is still a land of unmatched opportunity. 

Ask the children what THEY consider undesirable conduct. 


¢ 


‘hru difficulties overcome, men build the grandeur of their lives. 


°, 
~ 


T 

Every intelligent person has the obligation to spread intelligence. 

@The history of civilization is the story of the growth of great ideas. 

¢Insist on saving some time to read substantial books and to discuss 
them with others. 


¢ There will always be a demand for men and women of intelligence, 
strength, and good training. 


The Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund 


Tuis much-needed fund to aid teachers in war-devas- 
tated countries is beginning to reach the NEA in size- 
able amounts as this JOURNAL goes to press. It is of the 
greatest importance that the fund be as large as pos- 
sible. Local associations or school faculties which have 
not already done so will wish to raise at least $1 per 
teacher. ‘The full announcement and explanation of 
the campaign may be found in the NEA Journat for 
November [557; 560-61] and in the NEA News for Oc- 
tober 24. 


NEA Membership Gain 


As WE go to press, NEA membership figures are avail- 
able as of November 30. Under the Victory Action 
Program during the months of September, October, 
and November, the NEA made the greatest member- 
ship gain ever made during those months—46,805. 
Paid $3 memberships on November 30, 1947, were 
313,698 as compared with 266,893 on the same date in 
1946. ‘To reach the Victory Program Goal, the NEA 
on May 31, 1948, must have 485,070, as compared with 
386,153 on May 31, 1947—a gain of 98,917. 


Common Gender for Teacher 


In our American language the personal pronouns 
are: 

Masculine gender: he, his, him; they, their or theirs, 
them. 

Feminine gender: she, her or hers, her; they, their or 
theirs, them. 

Common gender: he, his, him; they, their or theirs, 
them. 
Thus when one refers to teachers in general the form 








is he, his, or him. For example, the community can- 
not expect a teacher to be at his best if it does not pro- 
vide him a professional salary. Since most American 
teachers are women, this usage of the pronoun seems 
awkward to some, and is often violated in practice. 






























Where Are the Teachers 


SCHOOL AND Society for November 15, 1947, features 
an article on “School Enrolment and Teacher Need” 
by Harl R. Douglass and Lloyd H. Elliott. The authors 
calculate the population in school age groups on the 
basis of the increased birth rate of recent years to pro 
duce some most interesting and valuable figures show. 
ing the need for additional teachers on both elemen- 
tary and highschool levels. This need is for additional 
teachers over and beyond the grave teacher shortage 
which now exists. ‘Teacher need is worked out on the 
basis of one teacher for 30 pupils in the elementary 
school and one teacher to 27 for the highschool. The 
figures follow: 


Additional Additional 
Elementary Highschool 


Teachers Teachers 


Population Required Population Required 
Year 6 thru 13 Over 1946 14 thru 17 Over 1946 
1946 16,605,000 8,045,159 
1947 17,011,000 13,500 7,963,672 
1948 17,614,000 33,000 7,929,530 
1949 18,347,000 64,500 7,969,334 
1950 18,958,000 84,500 8,035,837 
1951 19,466,000 100,000 8,150,616 9,680 
1952 20,296,000 126,600 8,262,782 13,970 
1953 20,517,000 130,000 8,366,636 17,820 
1954 20,648,000 134,600 8,569,309 25,300 
1955 20,635,000 134,200 8,860,793 36,520 
1956 9 351,505 54,780 
1957 9,980,621 78,210 
1958 10,388,958 93,060 
1959 10,605,697 100,200 
1960 10,945,399 112,500 


From the above figures it is apparent that we shall 
need at least 1,100,000 teachers by 1960—substantially 
more than that if class size is reduced below the figures 
used in these calculations, which are far too high for 
the most effective teaching. 


“1 Do Not Like So-and-So” 


Mopbern life requires that many people of varying 
tastes, interests, and points of view work together. In- 
dividuals often destroy their own happiness and block 
progress because of some clash of personalities. They 
come to be known as little people. They stand in 
their own way and help to weaken the enthusiasm of 
others. We all need to face the fact that we cannot ex 
pect to like everyone or to agree with every act of any 
organization we belong to. We must be willing to 
subordinate the lesser things and work together for 
the larger good. We cannot build a livable world by 
humoring our personal grudges or emphasizing our 
differences. Let us go forward striving eagerly for the 
things we have in common and in the glad faith that 
we can build a better future. Let us select the ablest 
leaders we can find and give them our confidence and 
support. 
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The Ambulance or the Fence? 


HERE was once a village, high up 

on the side of a mountain, that 
had the misfortune to lose many of its 
citizens, who fell over an adjacent cliff. 
Some of the public-spirited people of 
the community subscribed money to 
purchase an ambulance, which they 
stationed at the foot of the cliff for the 
benefit of those who survived the un- 
ceremonious descent. 

Thus things went until so many 
members of the village had been lost 
or crippled that the problem became 
the subject of agitated discussion. 

“What shall we do?” people asked 
one another, wringing their hands. 

“What shall we do?” replied a par- 
ent. ‘“Let’s put a fence around the cliff 
so our people will not need the ambu- 
lance in the valley.” 

Whereupon all the people clapped 
their hands and shouted, “Why, of 
course! Why didn’t we think of that 
before?” 

Laymen in general and parents in 
particular have had a rude awakening 
in the last few vears over the situation 
in our public schools. The great topic 
of American supper-table conversa- 
tion in homes with school-age children 
centers around the daily happenings 
in the classroom. Far too many times, 
in answer to the usual query, “Well, 
what happened in school today?” the 
child has replied: “Oh, I had another 
new teacher.” 

Another new teacher! Why? What 
became of the former one? Why must 
we have this merry-go-round of teach- 
ers in our classrooms? When we par- 
ents stop to think what a steady succes- 
sion of new teachers does to the wel- 
fare of our children, we are appalled 
at the prospect of perpetuating a sit- 
uation that can only mean disaster to 
our children and our nation. 


What Can Parents Do? 


As a layman, but especially as a par- 
ent, | am interested in helping to do 
Whatever is necessary to stabilize our 
teaching profession, to bring to it the 
very best teachers we can secure, to 
keep them in the profession once we 
get them. What can we do to help 
bring this about? 
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MRS. J. L. BLAIR BUCK 


President 
General Federation of Women's Clubs 


We can first understand the critical 
importance of education in a democ- 
racy. No democracy can afford to neg- 
lect its single most important resource, 
the talents of its people. From those 
talents we develop our great achieve- 
science, medicine, technol- 
ogy, the arts, statesmanship, trade, 


ments in 


commerce, but most important of all, 
the ability to live together in peace 
and harmony. 

Education is the whereby 
these potentialities may be realized. 
To expect to attain them without a 
stable teaching profession would be 
like changing the growing conditions 
of a plant constantly, and then expect- 
ing it to produce a fine flower. 

We can examine the general condt- 


means 


tions of teaching and, where they are 
not desirable, do whatever is necessary 
to make them desirable. Teaching is a 
voluntary profession. Entrances and 
exits are largely determined by the 
individual concerned. If there are not 
enough “entrances” and too many 
“exits,” it behooves us to find out why. 

After all, the schools do belong to 
the people. They are an investment on 
the part of society for its own welfare. 
It is our responsibility to make our in- 
vestment in education such that teach- 
ers will want to teach—and to remain 
in that work. 

We can invest enough money in sal- 
aries to attract and keep the best teach- 
ing talent in our country. To do other- 
Wise is to be penny-wise and dollar- 
foolish—which is precisely what we 
have been in the past. Teachers must 
pay rent; they have grocery bills, 
dental bills; they must dress appro- 
priately. 

1 want our 
peace of 


have the 
comes from 


teachers to 
mind that 


knowing that their salaries are in 
keeping with the service they render. 
It might be helpful if we would ask 
ourselves if we would be willing to try 
to live on the salary we set for teachers. 

We can invest enough money to re- 





class size so that teachers can 
know their pupils better and give each 
child attention. It is folly to expect a 
teacher to do a good job of developing 
the talents of his pupils when classes 
are so overcrowded that he simply 
cannot reach around to their potenti- 
alities and needs. 


duce 


What do these overcrowded condi- 


tions cost us? In the mind of some 
child in that crowded room there may 
be the potential power to find the cure 
for cancer, polio, leukemia, the com- 
mon cold, or any of the other ills that 
plague mankind. With too many pu- 
pils in the class what chance has that 
talent of coming to light? 

We can invest enough money in 
teaching equipment and classroom sur- 
roundings so that teachers and pupils 
are not hampered by lack of the physi- 
cal means that promote the best teach- 
We do not want 
our colleges of medicine hampered by 


lack of equipment. We cannot afford 


ing and learning. 


schools to be so 
skills neglected 
there are not likely to be developed 
later. 


to allow our lower 
hampered, for the 


We can invest enough money in our 
schools to make them pleasant places. 
Teachers and spend many 
hours of the day in the school build- 
ing. 


pupils 


It should be such that they can 
derive enjoyment from their surround- 
ings. Take a look at some of our drab 
schoolhouses and schoolrooms. Do not 
the talents of our people deserve bet- 
ter housing? How many of us, the 
parents and laymen, would choose to 
remain therein for much of our work- 
ing lives? 

We can send our children to school 
Money alone will not 


secure all the improvements our edu- 


ready to learn. 
cational system needs. There is some- 
thing that parents and society in gen 
eral must do, and that is to allow our 
teachers to teach, instead of asking 
them to make up to such an extent for 
lack of good home training for our 
children. 

loo many children come to school 
so cumbered with bad behavior habits 
that they tend to destroy any satisfac- 
tion that a teacher might otherwise 
trom 


secure How 


teaching. many 
sent our children to 
school with a “You do something with 
him; I can’t” attitude? 

Unless parents teach their children 


respect and consideration for others, 


times have we 
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Hands 


HANps speak a 
With 
love and hate, of greed and gen- 
erosity, of timidity and courage, 
of hope and of despair. At their 
touch, mountains move, a dark 
room floods with light, a bomb 
turns a cathedral to rubble, a vio- 
lin pours forth the melody of 
masters, a dying man comes again 
to life, and from the wilderness 
a garden blooms. 

Hands clasped in prayer or 
friendship, hands fluttering in 
grief or clenched with pain, 
hands lifted in supplication or 
thrusting with a blow—human 
hands — pleading, demanding, 
searching, eager, wistful, uncer- 
tain—human hands. To them 
poet lovers pen their words of 
praise. For their discipline, sur- 
geons, painters, and musicians 
give their lives. 

The tiny, witless, helpless 
hands of newborn babes soon 
learn to grasp or give, to strike 
or to caress, to mold an idol made 
of clay or clasp the hand of God. 

—ELIZABETH BRADLEY in The 
Women’s Press. 
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we make the task of the teacher doubly 
hard. The same is true for good man- 
ners, cooperation, and all the other 
qualities of a good citizen. I fear that 
many a teacher has quit the profession 
because the nervous strain of ill-man- 
nered pupils was too much to endure. 

When we are sometimes baffled by 
our children in the 
ought to ponder what it would be like 
to be responsible for many times that 
number each day. The next time we 
breathe a sigh of relief that the chil- 
dren are going back to school after a 
holiday, we will understand better 
why some teachers breathe a similar 
sigh and then turn the job over to 
someone else. 

We can help our people to see that 
ignorance is no respecter of state lines, 
and that the results of ignorance are 


own home, we 


visited upon citizens everywhere, re- 
gardless of whether they are to blame. 
Delinquency, crime, disease — that 
come because of a lack of opportunity 
to know and to follow a better course 
—are no more respecters of state bar- 
riers than are the rats that infest our 
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slums or the vapors that rise from our 
malaria-ridden swamps. 

With many other citizens I have felt 
that the ideal of providing all children 
equality of opportunity for education 
is perhaps the most important goal to 
which our democracy is committed. 
But the glib lip service we give to this 
ideal appears somewhat questionable 
when we examine the shocking differ- 
ences which still exist with regard to 
this opportunity. 

Contrast, for instance, the opportu- 
nity for education enjoyed by a Mis- 
sissippi child of impecunious parents 
with that of a child in California in 
similar circumstances. 

Mississippi devotes a good propor- 
tion of its revenue to public education, 
and yet the child in that state can 
never have anything approximating 
equality of opportunity with that of 
the California child—until greatly in- 
creased federal aid comes to Missis- 
sippi. 

When major disaster occurs in a 
state we have no hesitancy whatever in 
calling for assistance from our federal 
government. Should we not be as 
zealous for the educational welfare of 
the many as we are for the few who are 
affected by occasional urgent need? 

Our teachers made notable contri- 
butions toward the victory of the late 
war, not only on the field of battle, 
home. We 
must not forget that the socalled “un- 
disciplined” generation of youth from 
our public schools displayed disci- 
pline and valor which made them ev- 
erywhere victorious over the highly 
touted youth from the Nazi and Jap- 
anese ‘‘school.”” This accomplishment 
alone ought to make many hostile 
critics of our schools ready for a dras- 
tic revision of their appraisal. 

The independence of mind, the 
initiative, and the dauntless spirit, 


but in the classroom at 


which many of us branded as an out- 
growth of schools deficient in disci- 
pline, are probably the very qualities 
which made our boys acquit them- 
selves so magnificently. It would be 
well to remember this when we are 
tempted to renew old charges against 
the schools. 


Can We Afford To Do Something? 


But, you say, won't it cost a great 
deal to raise teachers salaries, reduce 
class load, and provide needed teach- 
ing equipment? Of course it will! 
But it will cost us a great deal more 
if we do not make such an investment. 
Time and tide wait for no man, nor do 
the processes of growth. 

Children are going to do something, 
and every young person who has not 
learned to put his abilities to construc- 
tive use is a potential hazard to so 
ciety. No educational program any- 
one has envisaged could cost as much 
as the results of our neglect of educa- 
tion. 

The American people can and do 
afford 12 billion dollars a year for to- 
bacco and alcoholic beverages, which 
tend only to destroy our talents. That 
same nation spends 2% billion dol- 
lars on public elementary and secon- 
dary education—and these are con- 
structive forces. 

When we look at the fearful harvest 
of juvenile delinquency that we are 
daily reaping, it becomes not a ques- 
tion of whether we can afford to invest 
larger sums in education but whether 
we can afford not to do everything in 
our power, as laymen and parents, to 
stabilize the teaching profession so 
that we not only secure good teachers 
but we keep them in the profession. 

We must substitute the fence for 
the ambulance in American education. 
There is no more urgent business be- 
fore the American people today. 





The sooner a man is convinced that there are no short cuts in life, the 


better. 


Some men never learn it. To the end of their lives they have a 


notion that there is a short cut to wealth, a short cut to reputation, a short 


cut to health, a short cut to happiness—if they could only find it. 
walk along the high road with a continual sense of grievance. 


They 
Every 


now and then they deviate to the right or left to reach in a step the fields 
of desire, but it always ends in their coming back to the main road again, 


a little behind where they left it. 


—FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
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The NEA Faces Increase 
in Membership Dues 


The Executive Committee presents the peo 





WKY ROCKETING costs make it 

clear that the National Education 
Association cannot adequately fulfill 
the great trusteeship which it holds as 
the representative of the teachers and 
schools of the nation without in- 
creasing its financial resources. 

It cannot make as vigorous a cam- 
paign for teacher welfare as ought to 
be made. It has difficulty in putting 
enough power behind the campaign 
for needed federal legislation. It can- 
not maintain its successful program of 
public relations so sorely needed. It 
cannot properly cope with the problem 
of teacher shortage and teacher stand- 
ards. It cannot gird itself for contin- 
gencies in the field of international 
relations. With our nation occupying 
its present place in world affairs, the 
teaching profession cannot and must 
not be found wanting. 

It is an amazing fact that the NEA 
membership fee has been raised only 
once in all its 90-year history. Immedi- 
ately after World War I the Associa- 
tion began a period of rapid growth— 
reaching 154,000 by 1930. In the early 
1930’s, the Association held its own in 
membership. In the late 1930's it again 
grew rapidly. With increased numbers 
and relatively low costs the Association 
got along on the $2 fee until the war. 

Leaders of the Association, then rec- 
ognizing the imperative necessity of 
additional money, initiated the War 
and Peace Fund campaign. This Fund 
produced immense dividends in the 
field of international education and 
many other vital projects. 

As costs continued to climb it be- 
came evident, however, that the dues 
would have to be raised. Consequent- 
ly, an increase of $1 was approved in 
1944 by the Representative Assembly, 
effective at the beginning of the school 
year 1945-46. This increase was im- 
mediately absorbed by rising costs and 
some expansion of services. 
Meantime, costs have continued to 

skyrocket. Last May when the budget 
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for the new year was pa it was 
necessary to cut $280,000 from the 
moderate requests of the various units 
of the Association in order to come 
within the necessary limits of this 
year’s budget. Here are a few reasons 
why this was necessary: 

In 1940 the NEA JourNat cost less 
than $91,000. This year it will cost 
$250,000. This is partly due to in- 
creased numbers to be served, but also 
to the fact that it costs over 60% more 
to print and mail a copy of THE 
JOURNAL now than in 1940. 

In 1940 the Research Division 
budget was $67,000. This year it is 
$105,000. Higher costs are mainly re- 
sponsible for this increase. The pres- 


ent research budget by no means 





Proposed Amendment 


AMENDMENT TO NEA BYLAWS PRO- 
POSED AT THE CINCINNATI ASSEM- 
BLY FOR CONSIDERATION BY THE 
1948 ASSEMBLY (ITALICIZED WORDS 
TO BE ADDED; WORDS IN PAREN- 
THESES TO BE DELETED) 


The dues of an active member shall 
be ($3) $5, effective beginning 1948- 
49, or ($5) $10 annually or ($100) 
$150 for a Life Membership. Active 
members shall be entitled to attend all 
meetings of the Association and its 
several departments, to vote for dele- 
gates to the Representative Assembly, 
and to hold office. Those who pay. an- 
nual dues of ($3) $5, effective beginning 
1948-49, shall be entitled to receive the 
Journal. Those who pay annual dues 
of ($5) $10 shall be entitled to receive, 
in addition to the Journal, the Re- 
search Bulletins and the Volume of 
Addresses and Proceedings. Those who 
pay ($100) $150 become members for 
life without payment of additional dues 
and are entitled to receive the Journal, 
the Research Bulletins, and the Vol- 
ume of Addresses and Proceedings; pro- 
vided that the NEA Executive Com- 
mittee is hereby authorized and in- 
structed to make special provisions 
from NEA funds to safeguard the state 
program in any state having unified 
dues where the increase in NEA dues 
would work undue hardship. 


matches the 
services. 


set up new activities. 


increasing demands for 


In view of needs in the field of rural 


education, it is a very modest develop- 
ment that the budget of the Division 
of Rural Service, only $10,000 in 1940, 
now is $32,000. 


Since 1940 it has been necessary to 
The Division of 
Legislative-Federal Relations was es- 
tablished to spearhead the drive for 
federal aid. Its regular budget for 
1947, most inadequate when compared 
with its objectives, requires $42,000 
not in the NEA’ budget seven years 
ago. 

Another example is the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. Non-existent in 
1940, it now costs $38,000, a low figure 
indeed for so vital a problem facing 
the profession. 

Cooperation with the state associa- 
tions in building and strengthening 
local associations and unifying the pro- 
fession now costs $40,000 a year in ad- 
dition to the increasing amount of field 
service rendered by the regular staff. 

The program of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers has developed 
rapidly in recent years. This Depart- 
ment has played an important part in 
the splendid growth of the NEA and 
has worked constantly in helping to 
develop effective local education asso 
ciations thruout the country. 

Costs have increased for everything 
professional organizations do and buy. 
At the same time there has been an in- 
sistent demand from the field for more 
services. 

Our unified profession must go for- 
ward. Our local, state, and national 
associations must have adequate funds 
with which to work. 

Delegates to the 1948 Representa- 
tive Assembly should study this prob- 
lem of NEA membership dues and be 
prepared for action. 

—GLENN E. SNOW, PRESIDENT, St. 

George, Utah; Peart A. WANAMAK- 

ER, JUNIOR PAST PRESIDENT, Olympia 

Wash.; IvAN R. AMERINE, FIRST VICE- 

PRESIDENT, Columbus, Ohio; EDGAR 

G. DOUDNA, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF 

TRUSTEES, Madison, Wiaisc.; GEeEr- 

TRUDE E. McComs, TREASURER, 

Terre Haute, Ind.; MARTIN P. Mor, 

Helena, Mont.; Corma A. Mowrey, 

Clarksburg, W. Va.; L. V. PHILLIPs, 

Indianapolis, Ind; BEULAH KEETON 

Wa ker, Dallas, Texas. 
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This statement was formulated by the 
Legislative Commission of the National Education Association: 


H. M. IVY, Meridian, Miss., Chairman 
ARTHUR F. COREY, San Francisco, 


Calif. 

FRANK C. HEINISCH, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

J. EASTON PARRATT, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 


FORREST ROZZELL, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

MRS. GRACE DODGE, Boothbay, 
Maine 

A. O. MATHIAS, Cincinnati, Ohio 

ROBERT WYATT, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


... and approved as a statement of policy by the 
Executive Committee of the National Education Association: 


GI ENN E. SNOW, St. George, 
NEA President 
PEARL A. WANAMAKER, Olympia, 


Utah, 


Wash. 

IVAN R. AMERINE, Columbus, 
Ohio 

EDGAR G. DOUDNA, Madison, 
Wisc. 


GERTRUDE E. 
Haute, Ind. 

MARTIN P. MOE, Helena, Mont. 

CORMA A. MOWREY, Clarksburg, 
W. Va. 

L. V. PHILLIPS, Indianapolis, Ind. 


McCOMB, 


Terre 


BEULAH KEETON WALKER, Dal- 
las, Texas 





ORLD War II ended in victory 
W over the fascism. No 
sooner had it ended, however, than a 
bitter struggle between the two con- 


forces of 


flicting ideologies of communism and 
democracy arose. 

It is perfectly clear that democracy 
and the system of free enterprise are 
under vigorous attack in western Eu- 
rope. It is also clear that they are se- 
riously threatened even in our own 
country. 

Today the American people are 
called upon to support democratic 
ideals around the globe. There is no 
other choice. Retreat into isolation is 
impossible in today’s world. 

The future of freedom thruout the 
world is indissolubly linked with our 
own. 


Aid Granted Abroad 


Congress has in recent years granted 


large amounts of aid to western Eu- 
rope and China. 
It has just appropriated over 500 


million dollars of immediate stop-gap 
aid. The next few years, under the 
Marshall Plan, may require from 12 to 
17 billion dollars of aid. 

_If it will help to keep the peace, 
to get Europe on its feet, to stem the 
tide of totalitarianism, this aid will be 


a small price to pay compared to the 
300 billions spent on the last war. 

It is of the utmost importance, how- 
ever, in the trying years ahead, that we 
strengthen our defense at home as well 
as abroad. 

We must conserve and develop our 
human resources with care and fore- 
sight. The basic defense of our nation 
and of the cause of free men resides 
in the intelligence and physical well- 
being of all citizens. 

There is no surer means of strength- 
ening the enemies of democracy than 
by neglecting these two basic human 
factors in American life. 


The Price of Ignorance 

To tolerate ignorance within our 
nation is to invite disaster. The alien 
propagandists would wish for nothing 
better than for large numbers of our 
young people to reach adulthood in 
ignorance, without a deep and abid- 
ing faith in the American way of life. 

Unless every child in his early years 
acquires a thoro knowledge of, and a 
love for, the democratic institutions 
in our great republic, he inevitably is 
a potential threat to the security of 
our country. 

It is a shocking fact that, while the 
federal government wisely appropri- 






To tolerate ignorance within our nation is to invite disaster 


WE must save 


ates billions of dollars for foreign aid 
of all kinds to help turn the tide of 
human affairs strongly in the direction 
of democracy, it has so far refused to 
spend even a few million dollars to 
help public elementary and_ public 
secondary schools to eliminate the ig- 
norance which invites acceptance of 
alien ideas at home. 


Threatening Circumstances 


Advocates of communism, for ex- 
ample, find strong potential allies in 


such threatening circumstances as the 


following conditions within _ the 


United States: 


—Five million children were with- 
out opportunity of becoming well- 
grounded in the foundations of Amer- 
ican life because they were not in 
school at all, according to the US cen- 
sus of 1940. 

—Some communities in some states 
in 1940 spent 60 times as much for the 
education of a child as did some com- 
munities in other states. 

—Ten million adults in 1940 had so 
little schooling as to be almost illiter- 
ate. 

—Three million of this number had 
never been enrolled in any school 
whatsoever. 

—Twenty-five percent of our people 
over 25 years of age in 1940 had six 
years or less of schooling. 

—Educational neglect caused Selec- 
tive Service in World War II to reject 
the equivalent of 20 combat divisions, 
almost as many combat divisions as 
were deployed in the entire Pacific area 
during the war. 


Right now, in 1947-48, there are: 


—100,000 teachers employed on 
emergency substandard certificates— 
one in nine as contrasted with one in 
200 in 1939-40. 

—large shortages of qualified teach- 
ers in many states. 

—salary schedules so low in many 
states that often the ablest highschool 
graduates shun teaching as a career. 

—not less than 2,000,000 children de- 
nied proper instructional opportunt 


ti 
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ties as a direct result of the teacher 
shortage. 

—overcrowded classrooms and heavy 
teacher load in every state. 

—educational slum areas in many 
states and communities. 

—millions of children denied ade- 
quate school buildings, equipment, 
and instructional supplies. 


Such conditions are tragic. They 
provide the kind of soil in which alien 
ideologies most readily take root and 
flourish. 

The state legislatures in 1947 did 
a commendable job of providing the 
funds to start the schools back on 
the road toward their prewar status. 

The additional appropriations, 
however, do not offset the decline in 
the purchasing power of the dollar 
and overcome the wartime deteriora- 
tion in our schools. 


A Break in the Dike 


The lack of good schools from 
which vast numbers of our youth suf- 
fer today is a major break in the dike 
of security for American democracy. 

Many states lack the ability to 
finance good schools for all of their 
children. The states that are poor- 
est are, as a rule, the ones that have 
relatively the most children to be edu- 
cated; yet, as a rule, these less able 
states make the greatest efort to oper- 
ate good schools. 7 

Without federal aid th€@gates with 
less economic ability will, inthe years 
ahead, continue to have large num- 
bers of children who do not have a 
fair chance to become citizens well- 
grounded in the meaning of American 
democracy. 

With federal aid this grave threat 
to the American way of life can be 
averted. 


Congressional Proposals 


Pending in the 80th Congress are 
two bipartisan bills, S472 and HR- 
2953, which authorize $300,000,000 
per year to assist the states in more 
nearly equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity thru public elementary and 
public secondary schools. 
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This legislation provides for [a] the 
maintenance of state and local con- 
trol over educational instruction and 
policy; [b] the distribution of funds 
to the states so that the largest 
amounts will go to those in greatest 
need; [c] the expenditure of federal 
funds for the same purposes for which 
state and local school revenues, under 
state constitutions and state laws, are 
spent; and [d] no discrimination in 
the use of federal funds for separate 
schools operated for minority racial 
groups. 

The pending federal legislation 
places its greatest emphasis upon the 
improvement of the public schools 
where they are most meagerly sup- 
ported. A minimum acceptable 
standard of educational opportunity 
is the immediate objective. 

To this end, the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare has 
recommended the enactment of $472 
by the United States Senate. The 
House subcommittee on education has 
favorably recommended HR2953 to 
the House Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

This, or similar, legislation should 
be enacted at the earliest possible 
moment. 


For a New Era 


The nation requires today a school 
program which will equip our youth 
for a new era in national and world 
affairs. Restoration of the state sys- 
tems of education to their 1940 status 
is an ill-conceived and dangerous ob- 
jective. The public schools of the 
nation must be lifted to a level far 
above that of 1940 if this great repub- 
lic is to be successful in the drive to 
make secure the way of free men. 

Financial aid to other nations of 
the world is but part of our obliga- 
tion. An equally important part is the 
strengthening of defenses in our own 
country. 

This part of the job must be done 
in the nation’s front line of defense 
—its public schools. 

It is time for the federal govern- 
ment to share in the support of public 


yrope without losing America 





Repairing the Foundation 


education, which is our greatest bul- 
wark against the forces which seek to 
destroy freedom within our own coun- 
try. 

It is commendable to expend bil- 
lions of dollars to halt the march of 
communism abroad but it is the 
height of folly, at the same time, to re- 
fuse to spend a few millions to com- 
plete the bulwark at home against the 
same forces in the minds of otherwise 
neglected and forgotten American 
children. 


In the Minds of Men 

Every citizen who is concerned 
about the preservation and _ the 
strengthening of the American way 
of life has a vital stake in the ideolog- 
ical war that is now raging. 

The battleground of the world is in 
the minds of men. 

The victory for freedom must be 
won on both the foreign and the home 
fronts. 

It cannot be won on the home 
front without good schools for all 
children and youth. 

Only thus can we develop in the 
coming generation an imperishable 
faith and conviction in the .ways of 
freedom and give to our children the 
knowledge and foundation skills with 
which to make democracy work. 
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MAGINE some 60 young men and 

women on the threshold of adult 
citizenship. Imagine them to be aver: 
age Americans of many cultural and 
economic backgrounds, of a dozen 
varieties of academic training. Imagine 
most of them at the outset total strang- 
ers to one another, yet joining togeth- 
er around one magnetic purpose—a 
purpose so largely neglected hitherto 
by their schooling and so vital to them 
that they develop a common concern, 
mutual respect, and growing unity of 
interest. Imagine that they themselves 
largely determine together the step-by- 
step procedures by which this purpose 
is fulfilled. 

Is such an enterprise possible in our 
typically mechanized and jammed 
postwar institutions of higher learn- 
ing? 

The 
of the 


University of Minnesota, one 
three or four largest universi- 
ties in the United States, has proved 
that it is entirely practical. For three 
years, an experiment under the title, 
“Design for America,” has been quiet- 
ly developing to the stage where it is 
now fully approved by the division of 
general studies in the College of Sci- 
ence, Literature, and Arts. 

Its central aim may be stated in a 
single question: “Jf we young citizens 
gathered here had the power to do so, 
what kind of future society would we 
agree to build together?” 

For five days a week, one to several 
hours daily, over a three-month pe- 
riod, these students discuss, interview, 
criticize, listen, and investigate in the 
effort to find their own best answer to 
this challenging question. Two or 
three times each week, with the in- 
structor acting as chairman, the en- 
tire group gathers together to ex- 
change information and questions, lis- 
ten to guest experts, and plan the 
schedule ahead. 

At other times the group divides in- 
to subgroups of four or five, and under 
student leaders [usually no instructor 
is present] thresh out some specific 
phase of the guiding question. What- 
ever solutions they find are then pre- 
sented to the central meetings for the 
critical consideration of all members. 

When a member of a subgroup dis- 
agrees, his reasons are also aired before 
the larger group, and he may persuade 
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the latter to his way of thinking. Al- 
ways, however, the aim is to arrive at 
the largest possible consensus about 
every proposal, first within each sub- 
group, then within the whole class. 

Thus, with the instructor a guide 
rather than a dogmatic authority, the 
group gradually fashions its blueprint 
for the future—a blueprint to which 
every participant has contributed. 

One subgroup becomes excited 
about the arts related to city planning. 
It finds Lewis Mumford’s Culture of 
Cities a fascinating resource. It arrang- 
es to show a remarkable movie, The 
City, before the entire class in order 
to contrast the ugly, chaotic “megalo- 
polis” of today with the garden com- 
munities of tomorrow. It consults with 
architects and engineers on the Uni- 
versity faculty. It draws detailed plans 
for the kind of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul that should be constructed in or- 
der to abolish slums, to provide sufh- 
cient trafhc facilities, to give every 
family its share of earth, sunlight, and 
adequate living space. 

Another subgroup focuses upon the 
new mediums of communication as 
forms of art. Controversial but crucial 
issues immediately arise. Should tele- 
vision patents become public property? 
Should censors, dominated: by pres- 
sure groups, have the right to keep 
great dramas off the screen? If the ra- 
dio were publicly owned, as in Eng- 
land, would people develop a taste 
for fewer soap operas and more sym- 
phonies? What changes shall we agree 
upon in the present system of control 
over these immensely powerful devices 
of our technological age? 

Altogether, the class studies six ma- 
jor areas which enter into any com- 
prehensive pattern of the future or- 
der: art, economics, politics, science, 
education, and human relations. 

The economics area is treated early 
in the course on the assumption that, 
until evils like unemployment, chron- 
ic scarcity, and inflation are destroyed, 
we cannot hope for a sound political 
order, an adequate program of public 
education, or humane relations be- 
tween races. 






























































Such study is controversial. The 
class examines propaganda materials 
and hears speakers ranging from the 
National Association of Manufactur. 
ers to the Congress of Industrial Op 
ganizations. 

One subgroup studies the consumer 
cooperative movement; another, the 
Taft-Hartley law; another, the Tenn 
essee Valley Authority. Every criticism 
or recommendation is brought before 
the entire class for appraisal and even 
tually for possible inclusion within 
the emerging design. 

The political area, which is found 
to be inseparable from the economic, 
examines proposals for streamlining 
the federal government, for unicamer- 
al legislatures, for regional rather than 
state lines. 

The education area gives students 
an opportunity—which they accept en- 
thusiastically—to assess their own e 
perience in the public schools and uni 
versity, and to recommend changes in 
curriculum, teaching methods, and ad 
ministration. 

The science area investigates the 
social role of research experts, the com 
structive and destructive potentiall 
ties of atomic energy, the need fora 
national program of health and me¢- 
ical services. 

The human-relations area probes 
into causes and cures of a social sick 
ness like anti-Semitism; the role of 
women 4 ern society; anthropok 
ogical evidence as to whether some 
races are really inferior to others; re 
lations of the aged and young; eco 
nomic cleavages between working peo 
ple and the “leisure class.” 

Study of the six areas occupies about 
two-thirds of the total time. The re 
maining third devotes itself to rela 
tional aspects. Both the introductoty 
and concluding weeks are devoted pri 
marily to relationships among all six 
areas. 

One objective of the introductory 
meetings is to preview the course and 
to elect a student planning committe 
which may modify the original agenda 
as it sees fit. 

A second is to develop motivation 
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A unique experiment at 


the University of Minnesota 


by asking, “Why is it so important for 
America now to plan for the future?” 
This question calls for understanding 
of our recent history—the recurrence 
of war and depression; the rapid shift 
from a highly individualized society 
of seemingly infinite riches to one 
more and more interrelated, more and 
more limited in natural resources; the 
danger of expecting the future to take 
care of itself. 

Still a third initial objective is the 
attempt to formulate together those 
universal values which should under- 
lie the future order. Once they have 
found some degree of working agree- 
ment about their values—health, lit- 
eracy, creative work, belongingness, 
and perhaps a dozen others—students 
are better prepared to judge the 
strengths and weaknesses of conflicting 


proposals. 

The concluding periods of the 
course, also concerned with relational 
objectives, concentrate upon review 
and synthesis. Each subgroup offers 
its own over-all plan for the future, 
correlating its chief proposals for each 
major area and then comparing these 
with the proposals of other subgroups. 
Earlier differences be- 
tween members are brought into the 
central meetings for reconsideration. 
There is a surprising degree of una- 
nimity as to the need for far-reaching 
changes in virtually every department 
of modern society. 

Some time is allowed for specific sug- 
gestions as to How the master plan may 
be achieved. Educational, political, 
and other strategies are outlined so 
that, as they go forth into community 
life, these young citizens may actually 
help to realize their goals. 

In replies to an anonymous ques- 
tionnaire, students recommended that 
the course be expanded to three or 
four times its present three-month pe- 
riod. 

Despite the fact that eight visiting 
lecturers participated during the pres- 
entation of the course in the spring 
of 1947, the students asked for addi- 


omissions or 
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tional authorities of widely different 
viewpoints in each area. 

The questionnaire indicates that 
for the overwhelming majority the 
course fills a gaping hole in under- 
graduate education, that most of the 
material is scarcely touched upon else- 
where in the curriculum, and that the 
course enables students to graduate 
with a clearer personal and social 
sense of direction. 

Scientific testing of an earlier group 
also shows a statistically significant in- 
crease in information and in the for- 
ward-looking quality and consistency 
of social attitudes. 

Introduction of a similar departure 
from the traditional curriculum might 
well be considered by other colleges 
and universities. Here is a way to help 
students to cross subjectmatter lines, 
to integrate the major fields of knowl- 
edge and experience—not as a super- 
ficial “survey” but as an organic and 
purposeful unity. 


One subgroup finds the culture of cities 
a fascinating study, consults with archi- 
tects and engineers, and plans efficient 
facilities for city life. 


THEODORE BRAMELD 


Dr. Brameld was responsible 
for initiating and conducting the 
experiment described here. After 
eight years at the University of 
Minnesota, he has this year be- 
come professor of educational 
philosophy at New York Univer- 
sity. He is the author of Design 
for America, An Educational Ex- 
ploration of the Future of De- 
mocracy [Hinds, Hayden, Eld- 
ridge, 1945). 


Here is a chance to draw upon the 
study of history as an indispensable 
reservoir in meeting problems. Here 
is an Opportunity to sensitize students 
to the crisis-culture in which we are 
now immersed, and hence to the ur- 
gency of preparing with utmost thor- 
oness for the period of both grim dan- 
ger and humane promise which lies 
ahead. 

Here, finally, is a means of provid- 
ing richer opportunity by which stu- 
dents and teachers, as they learn from 
one another, can come to realize that 
no more reliable test of truth or good- 
ness is available in a democracy than 
that which the majority of citizens 
manage to fashion critically and open- 
ly together. 





University of Minnesota, with the Mississippi River in the foreground. 
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1* A well-rounded program of arith- 
metic instruction, both the mathe- 
matical and social phases of arithmetic 
are dealt with systematically and in an 
integrated way. 

While it is necessary that the pupils 
master the computational skills that 
have social value, it is equally essen- 
tial that they see how what they are 
learning functions in daily life and 
have experience in applying it in a 
The work in 
must be made not only 
mathematically 


variety of situations. 
arithmetic 
meaningful but so- 
cially significant to the pupils. 

In recent years, the emphasis on 
child development has indicated the 
necessity of considering important con- 
comitant learnings in arithmetic that 
are often overlooked. ‘These include 
such outcomes as interest in arithme- 
tic, appreciation of its contributions 
to social progress, joy because of suc- 
cessful progress in its study, and whole- 
some attitudes toward learning it. 

Ihe activities of the arithmetic pro- 
gram should be so organized that ade- 
quate consideration is given to these 
vital developmental outcomes. 

Instruction in arithmetic, if prop- 
erly planned, can also make valuable 
contributions to the achievement of 
outcomes of broader societal signifi- 
cance, such as the ability of children 
to work cooperatively and democrat- 
ically with others in the study and so- 
lution of social problems, qualities 
of leadership, and social sensitivity. 

When the teacher gives children the 
opportunity to deal directly with the 
quantitative aspects of problem situa- 
tions which arise from time to time in 
the school or community, the teacher 
can observe how effectively the pupils 
work together and apply what is being 
learned. 

Provision for direct experiences of 
this kind gives the teacher some as- 
surance that the work in arithmetic is 
making valuable contributions to the 
well-rounded growth of the children, 
not only in mastery of the technical 
phases of arithmetic but also along de- 
velopmental and societal lines. 

Experience units in arithmetic that 
have the greatest educational value 
grow out of the cooperative organiza- 
tion by teachers and pupils of a plan 
for dealing with some problem of so- 
cial significance within the experience 
of children and of vital concern to 
them. 
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Experience Units 
in Arithmetic 


Within these units there is such a 
wide variety of possible activities that 
each of the pupils can, with teacher 
guidance, find ways in which he can 
make a valuable contribution to the 
group, according to his interests, abil- 
ities, and special talents. 

The teacher will necessarily be 
guided to some extent in the choice 
of units of experience by the kinds 
of computational procedures likely to 
be used in the course of the unit. In 
general, the units selected should be 
those in which the need for number 
operations previously learned or about 
to be introduced is likely to arise. 

The varied practice will help to 
establish skills previously taught and 
to reveal the need for the mastery of 
steps not yet learned. The develop- 
ment of the new steps and the repeti- 
tive practice necessary to. develop 
mastery and efficiency can be done in 
periods set aside for this purpose— 
when they cannot effectively be in- 
tegrated into the activities of the ex- 
perience unit itself. 

An analysis of an experience unit 
dealing with the problem “How to 
reduce expenses in the home” will 
make more meaningful the points dis- 
cussed above. This unit grew out of 
a discussion of the meaning of a 
“Thought for the Day” written on 
the blackboard: John Wesley’s “Earn 
all you can; save all you can; give all 
you can.” 

At first the pupils, many of them 
from poor homes, saw little connec- 
tion between saving and giving. Grad- 
ually the idea emerged that saving 
can also mean spending so as to get 
one’s money’s worth. The idea was 
also expressed that, with careful plan- 
ning and thrifty buying, money can 
actually be saved, no matter how little 
is earned. 

The class first dealt briefly with the 
question, “How will planning help us 


to spend wisely?” The pupils agreed 
to discuss with their parents the ex- 
penses of the home and the “spending 
plans.” The boys and girls also dis. 
cussed ways in which they earned 
money and how they spent it. Then, 
because of the many problems in the 
homes that were revealed by this study, 
it was decided to investigate methods 
of reducing the major expenses of 
the home. 

The methods of reducing expenses 
considered in the several areas were 
as follows: 


[1] 
[a] Budgeting funds allotted 
[b] Purchasing at sales and within 
seasons 

[c] Shopping to find lowest prices 
Making home gardens 
] Raising chickens and rabbits 
[f} Canning fruits and vegetables 
[g] Using left-over foods 
[h] Baking bread and cakes at home 
[i] Planning weekly menus 
[ 


Reducing expenses of food 


| Reducing expenses of clothing 
a] Making clothing at home 
b] Caring for clothing, pressing, 
cleaning, mending 
[c] Using quality standards in mak 
ing purchases 
[d] Planning costumes for occasions 


[3] Reducing expenses of shelter 
[a] Moving to a lower rent area 
[b] Buying vs. renting a home 
[c] Maintaining an attractive, tidy 
home 


[4] Reducing operating expenses 


[a] Being economical about use of 
lights, radio, water, and electrical in- 
struments and utensils 

[b] Using drift-wood for the fire 
place 

[c] Not making unnecessary or long: 
distance telephone calls 

[d] Making small repairs, painting, 
caring for lawn, yourself 
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[5] Reducing 
penses 


miscellaneous ex- 


[a] Buying books, papers, and maga- 
zines of merit; club offers; using pub- 
lic library 

(b] Providing 
recreation 

(c| Earning spending money 

|d| Carrying group insurance of 
essential kinds, health, accident, Blue 
Cross 


home amusements, 


cames, 


LEO J. BRUECKNER 


Dr. Brueckner, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Minnesota, 
left for Berlin in November to be- 
come the director of elementary and 
secondary education in the Ameri- 
can occupied zone. He will remain 
in Germany at least one year. 


[6] General measures to reduce ex- 


pe nses 

[a] Joining cooperatives 

I Joining 4H clubs and similar 
organizations producing things 

[c] l Ising dependable advice when 
making purchases {for example, Con- 
sumers’ Research or Consumers Union 
findings] 
[d} Using a family and _ personal 
budget 
e] Keeping accurate 
expenses and receipts 
f} Weighing advantage of cash vs. 
instalment buying 
g] Taking advantage of discounts 
for prompt payment of bills 
(h] Safeguarding cash on hand 


accounts of 





[7] Mathematics as such involved 


[a] Computing with whole num- 
bers, fractions, and decimals as needed 

(b] Studying numerous applications 
of percentage, including discount, in- 
terest, profit 

[c] Constructing 
charts, diagrams 

[d) Making applications of many 
forms of measurement 

[e] Using mathematical recreations, 
games, puzzles 


graphs, _ tables, 


Groups of children selected topics 
of special interest for study and re- 
port. The investigations needed to se- 
cure the desired information required 
the use of a wide variety of procedures, 
as outlined below: 


[1] Problem-solving activities 


[a] Formulated problems for study 
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[b] Considered ways of securing in- 
formation needed 

[c] Groups gathered information, 
exhibits, and other materials related 
to problems selected by them for study 

{d] Organized information and ma- 
terials for report to the class 

[e] Presented and evaluated reports, 
materials, exhibits 

(f} Formulated 
generalizations 

(g] Participated in several debates, 
panel discussions, round tables, town 
meetings 


conclusions and 


[2] Construction and concrete ex- 
periences 


(a] Collected clippings, advertise- 
ments, bills, statements, account forms 

[b}] Collected recipes of nutritious 
foods 

(c) Made electric 
forms of cardboard 

[d] Kept personal and family ac- 
counts 

|e] Prepared exhibits of materials 
to make report concrete 

[f} Examined and tested materials 
in home-economics class. 

{g] Earned money in a 
ways 

{h] Collected book covers for 
to read” poster 

[i] Started gardens, 
at home 


and gas-meter 


variety of 
“what 


raised chickens 


[3] Excursions 
[a] Visited various places of busi- 
ness, sales 

[b] Visited poultry-raising establish- 
ments, canning factory, orchards 

[c] Visited community foods kitch- 
en to see large-scale food preparation 

{d] Visited employment bureau to 
study placement procedures 

[e] Visited Blue Cross office, insur- 
ance offices 


[4] Appreciation and creative ac- 
tivities 


[a] Read many vital informative 
books and stories 

[b] Made a variety of booklets of 
materials, pictures, and clippings 

[c] Viewed several films, sets of 
slides 

[d] Listened to advertising on radio 
broadcasts and evaluated it 

[e] Learned some interesting games 
for home recreation 

[f} Considered question of what 
recreation the community should pro- 
vide 

{g] Evaluated costumes appropriate 
for various occasions, their cost and 
merit 


[h] Made scale drawings of prospec- 





tive homes, patterns of costumes, plans 
of gardens 

[i] Prepared pictures, paintings, 
draperies to beautify the home 


[5] Practice activities 


[a] Used computations many times 
in the unit and kept 
progress test rec ord 

[b] Had many contacts with social 
applications of arithmetic and other 
branches of mathematics 

[c|] Had numerous contacts with 
business practices and came to under- 
stand them 

[d] Constructed many different vis- 
ual materials for presenting informa- 
tion, including pamphlets, bulletins, 
charts 

[e] Made extensive use of reading 
skills in locating information needed 

(f} Integrated work in arithmetic, 
ies economics, social studies, and 
other areas 

|g) Engaged in a meaningful group 
cooperative enterprise 

(h] Had much functional practice 
in use of language skills, oral and 
written 


course of the 


The cooperation of several special 
departments of the school—including 
home 
social comme! 
cial dealing 
with a number of the problems. 

Planning in connection with prep- 
aration of the report was done by the 
groups of pupils concerned, with the 
assistance of the 


economics, phy sical education, 
and 


education—secured in 


St udies, S¢ 1en¢ e, 


teacher. 

The topics discussed involved many 
applications of percentage, the major 
topic at that time of the year in the 
mathematics course. Frequent use was 
made of graphs, charts, tables, and 
diagrams in presenting the informa- 
tion that had been gathered. 

The outcomes of this unit were 
varied and valuable. The pupils 
gained a clear conception of the cost 
of maintaining a home and of ways in 
which they could assist their parents 
to reduce expenses. The work that was 
done on these problems made the work 
in percentage meaningful and realistic 
to the pupils. They also had valuable 
experience in the study of concrete 
problems of concern to them thru 
group cooperative procedures. 

There can be little doubt that in- 
struction in arithmetic would be 
greatly enriched and improved by 
introducing experience units similar 
to this into the program from time to 
time. 
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Skull and Crossbones 


Four-FIFTHS of the 2100 deaths 
trom poisons in 1946 occurred in 
homes. Most of these tragedies 
were due to accidental swallow- 
ing or overdosage of substances 
easily identifiable as poisonous. 

The teacher can render great 
service to pupils and their fami- 
lies by suggesting ways of label- 
ing, using, and storing poisons 
in the home. 

First teach what substances are 
poisonous. ‘Then the children 
should list the ones found in 
their homes—insecticides, disin- 
fectants, turpentine, todine, lye. 

A class project to make labels 
for bottles, boxes, or cans con- 
taining such substances has been 
suggested by the Accident Pre 
vention Service of the American 
National Red Cross. Children 
may take these labels home and 
help their mothers paste them on 
the containers. ‘These labels 
should also be used on all medi- 
cines not to be taken internally. 

The teacher may stress the ad- 
visability of having a separate 
section of the medicine cabinet 
for poisons. Using a_ separate, 
high shelf will keep small chil- 
dren from sampling dangerous 
contents of the cabinet and 
sleepy adults from taking a dose 
from the wrong bottle in the 
middle of the night. 

Adhesive tape fastened to the 
cork and sides of a bottle con- 
taining poison is a safeguard. 
This ‘immediately spells danger 
to anyone reaching for a bottle 
in the dark. 

Another good rule to teach 
children is to take medicine only 
when supervised by an adult. In 
this way a child is less likely to 
swallow camphorated oil, say, in 
place of cough medicine. 

Adequate lighting in front of 
the medicine cabinet will also 
help to prevent mistakes. Medi- 
cine cabinets should be cleaned 


out frequently and containers 


not in use discarded. 


Pupils should be impressed 
immediate 
action if poison is taken. First-aid 
treatment varies according to the 
type of poison. A doctor should 
be summoned at once in every 


with the need for 


case.—NEA Safety Commission. 














Of such is the kingdom 


ERRY is three years older than the 

majority of the class, has trouble 
reading, writing, walking, and talking. 
He is a victim of cerebral palsy, or, as 
his trouble is commonly known, spas- 
tic paralysis. 

But we all love him. He has a won- 
derful personality; is always kind, 
friendly, happy; loves a joke even on 
himself; and has a smile that wins 
everyone to him on first sight. 

When I first saw Jerry I thought, 
“How can we have him in a regular 
schoolroom? He will need so much ex- 
tra care and will get so little out of 
school.’ 

Before he came to school I explained 
to the other children that Jerry would 
not be able to run and play and do as 
many things as they could, but sug- 
gested that we all try to help him in 
every way possible. How little I knew 
Jerry! 

My 37 third-graders like active 
sports. Not long after school began 
they were asking for a soccer game of 
their own. After the rules were dis- 
cussed they elected captains, who in 
turn chose their teams. 

Jerry was among those who said they 
did not care to play. When I saw the 
longing on his face, I asked him if he 
would like to keep score. At first he 
stood on the side lines and held up 
one hand for one team and the other 
hand for the other team. 

One day he brought some card- 
boards with numbers on them. He 
said it was too hard to hold up his 
shaky hands. But he could not control 
the cards. They kept spilling. So that 
did not last long. 

A child on the team noticed his 
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trouble and brought a small black- 
board from home. Another suggested 
bringing out a small chair from the 
room. Then Jerry was able to keep 
score in comfort, and very fairly done 
it was, too. He kept score for about six 
weeks. 

Then one day he said he was tired 
of that. Could he play on a team? The 
children looked askance, but one cap- 
tain said he could be on his team. So 
Jerry was in the game! He tottered 
around the edge of the field, never get- 
ting close enough to be knocked down 
or even to kick the ball, but he was 
having a wonderful time. He also was 
strengthening his weak legs. 

The next thing I knew he had been 
chosen as captain. His face shone with 
happiness. After that he was made a 
referee. Jerry would stand for no bro- 
ken rules or cheating. He was so fair 
and honest the children obeyed his 
every word. 

Two other incidents showed me the 
innate kindness of children. As a part 
of our study of posture, we had a pa- 
rade. When the music stopped, each 
child stood still while those at their 
seats wrote on paper the initials of 
those with the best standing posture. 

To my amazement, Jerry with his 
shambling walk and drooping shoul- 
der was chosen as one of the best. He 
was indeed standing the very best he 
could. From then on he seemed to 
walk better. 

Another time he was chosen to be 
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the monitor of the boys’ line. One day 
he asked me to keep the boys a minute 
because he wanted to talk to them. 
How he did talk! He wanted no fool- 
ing in line, no talking, and he wanted 
them to hurry. Not a boy disobeyed. 

Jerry has trouble writing so I got a 
large first-grade pencil and some sec- 
ond-grade paper with wide spaces 
which I fastened to his desk with 
Scotch tape. At first it tired him to 
write, so I told him he needed to an- 
swer only one question or example 
but I expected him to do the very best 
he could do on that one. This week, of 
his own free will, he has done all the 
work required of the class. 

Recently we have been able to put 
Jerry in a speech improvement class 
twice a week, where he is learning to 
relax his spastic muscles. This is al- 
ready helping him to show much im- 
provement in oral reading. 

When we have a fire drill, a sixth- 
grade boy hurries to our room and 
helps Jerry outdoors to safety. When- 
ever extra help in walking is needed, 
Jerry has the helpful arm of John to 
guide him down the steep stairs from 
the library or the music room. Noth- 
ing was ever said to John. He thought 
of the plan himself. 

Jerry has been good for all of us and 
I think we have helped him. He has 
become independent and has found 
happiness which could not have been 
his had he not associated with other 
children in school. 
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Atlantic City Convention 


American Association of 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


February 21-26, 1948 


“The Expanding Role of Edu- 
cation” is the theme around which 
President Herold C. Hunt has 
planned the 1948 convention of 
the American Association of 
School Administrators. This also 
is the theme of the 1948 Yearbook, 
which will be officially presented 
Tuesday morning, February 24. 

Among the distinguished speak- 
ers will be Erwin D. Canham, edi- 
tor of The Christian Science Mon- 
itor, who at the Monday morning 
general session will give an ap- 
praisal of the schools from the 
point of view of a journalist. 

H. Roe Bartle, chief executive, 
Kansas City Area Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America, will ad- 
dress the opening vesper service 
on Sunday. Gerald Wendt, edi- 
torial director of Science Illus- 
trated and former editor of Time, 
will speak Thursday afternoon on 

“The Readjustment of Education 
to the Atomic Age.” 

The international note will be 
featured in at least two programs. 
Congressman Walter H. Judd of 
Minnesota, just returned from a 
trip to Europe and Asia, will ad- 
dress the Sunday evening general 
session, February 22. T. V. Smith, 
member of the University of Chi- 
cago faculty and former congress- 
man from Illinois, who has in re- 
cent years spent time in Italy, 
Germany, and Japan, will speak 
Tuesday evening, February 24, on 
“Home Lessons from Educational 
Adventuring Abroad.” 









A nationwide exhibit of build- 
ing plans and models will be spon- 
sored by the 1949 Yearbook Com- 
mission on school buildings and 
equipment. Chairman of the ex- 
hibit committee is John W. Lewis, 
assistant superintendent of schools 
in Baltimore. 

More than 30 afternoon discus- 
sion groups will be devoted to 
pooling ideas on the practical as- 
pects of improving the school pro- 
gram. Approximately 11 discus- 
sion groups are scheduled for each 
afternoon Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday of convention week 

The Friendship Hour, inaugu- 
rated last year, will again afford an 
opportunity for old friends to get 
together informally and for new 
friendships to be formed. 

The use of audio-visual aids will 
be demonstrated at Wednesday 
morning’s general session with a 
group of Atlantic City pupils di- 
rected by W. A. Wittich of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Fred Waring’s Pennsylvanians 
will headline the program pre- 
sented by the Associated Exhib- 
itors on Wednesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 25. Other musical highlights 
of the convention include the New 
Jersey State Teachers College 
Choir of 52 voices, Sunday after- 
noon vesper service, and the West- 
inghouse Male Chorus of 40 
voices, Sunday evening, February 
22. 

Advance hotel reservations indi- 
cate that attendance at the 1948 
convention may exceed the 10,000 
mark reached in 1947. For reserva- 
tion address Floyd A. Potter, chatr- 
man, AASA Housing Bureau, 16 
Central Pier, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 
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OLERIDGE defined prose as 
C “words in their best order”; poet- 
ry as “the best words in their best or- 
der.” 
logical to 
if he 
able to 


It would seem suppose 
can enjoy 
the former, take 
pleasure also in the latter. But this is 


teach 


that the average man, 


would be 
not true, and the attempt to 
poetry and make it meaningful is the 
most heartbreaking and seemingly un- 
successful task that the English teach- 
er faces. 

With its thoughtful brother, 
say, poetry ranks at the very bottom 


vast majority 


the es- 
in the affections of the 
of students of all grades. The pages of 
educational publications are lush with 
advice, most of it based upon an au- 
thor’s experience with some one group 
with which one certain classroom de- 
vice “clicked” for a while at least. 
The list of such devices is short, and 
the articles describing them begin to 


have a familiar ring—the search for 


“favorite” poems, the anthologizing of 
the same; the 
the “meeting of the students’ interests” 
[with poems!]; the production of orig- 
inmates of miracu- 
“writers 


“acting out’ of poems; 


inal verses by the 
lously formed and short-lived 
clubs’’—all resulting in the sudden and 
rewarding [if faint] gleam of interest 
from the school’s overgrown left tackle. 

The theme has become trite. Surely 
all thinking have long ago 
abandoned hope that such specific de- 
enthusiasm or 
even mild appreciation from the aver- 
age class. But the teachers whose heads 
are high in the pale pink clouds and 
whose fingers itch to write the defini- 
tive article on the presentation of po- 
etry are legion. 

The present author pleads not guil- 
ty to this double sin and is here en- 
deavoring merely to describe the prob- 
lem as he sees it and to suggest what 
he feels is the only method of facing 
it. 

That the problem has many disturb- 
ing angles is undeniable: [1] the An- 
glo-Saxon tradition that goads the av- 
erage man to sneer at music, art, and 
belles-lettres; [2] the commercialism of 
the age which permits few students 
and few teachers the cultural courage 
to commit themselves unreservedly to 
a liberal education; [3] the student’s 
lack of imagination, of feeling, of an 
“ear” for words and rhythm, of ability 
to read; [4] the lack of interest and 


teachers 


vices will guarantee 
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and the 


Highschool Teacher 


“The attempt to teach poetry and make it meaningful 


is the most heartbreaking and seemingly unsuccessful 


task that the English teacher faces ’ 





training on the teacher’s part and his 


inability to teach the 
technical phases of poetry and the in- 
terpretation of symbolism; and [5] the 
tendency to use the subjectmatter of 
the poetry as a steppingstone to a dis- 
cussion of conservation, 
natural science, family relations, de- 
mocracy, kindness to animals, and any- 
thing else which, while perhaps excel- 
lent in itself, has little to do with lit- 
erary appreciation. 


reluctance or 


citizenship, 


The teacher who wants to teach po- 
etry as poetry should attempt to cure 
the student of his “story” fixation. In 
an age of fiction, when the student is 
overwhelmed with an abundance of 
novels, short stories, and motion pic- 
tures, it is no surprise that he does 
not run to poetry for enjoyment, or to 
any other type of literature that does 
not tell a tale, for the tale is the most 
easily understood offering of literature. 

When the walls of the library are 
lined with hundreds of prose works, it 
is only the exceptional student who 
will find his w ay to the few shelves de- 
voted to sections 811 and 821 of the 
Dewey Decimal System. And, when he 
has been reared upon such verse as 
Longfellow’s, it is difficult to convince 
him that only a small percentage of 
poems contain stories and that he 
must not expect “something to hap- 
pen” in a poem. 

The passion for story-telling is, of 
course, not confined to the classroom, 
which merely reflects public taste. The 
only volumes of verse which have at- 
tained to any degree of popularity with 
even the superior reading public in 
the past 20 years have been long sto- 
ries in verse; Benet’s John Brown’s 


Body, for example, and Miller’s White 
Cliffs of Dover. 


‘The majority of teachers, too, are in- 
terested only in the story phase of lit- 
erature, and tho they may dutifully 
eulogize the pleasures of lyric poetry, 
they themselves are too often strangers 
to those pleasures, and fall back grate- 
fully upon the story to keep the class 
interested. 

If, then, the story is only a small part 
ol poetry, what facets remain for the 
teacher to offer as the real attractions 
of poetry? 

They are two—emotion 
sound of words. 

Emily Dickinson stated that she rec- 
ognized real poetry only by the fact 
that, when she read it, she felt a cold 
that no earthly fire could ever dissolve. 
Lord Byron, in one of his letters, de- 
clared that while shaving he avoided 
thinking of poetry lest he tremble and 
cut himself. John Masefield has said 
that a poem should be as exciting as a 
football game. 


and_ the 
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James E. Warren, Jr., is a poet 
himself. In 1937 he was awarded 
the annual prize of the Poetry 
Socie ty of America. He is the au- 
thor of two collections of verse, 
This Side of Babylon and 
Against the Furious Men. He 
has contributed to The Atlantic 
Monthly, The North American 
Review, The Saturday Review 
of Literature, The New York 
Times, The English Journal, 
and other publications in this 
country and in England. 
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Other poets and lovers of poetry 
have attested to its emotional power 

and to the tremendous psychological 

and physical reactions possible from 

the reader’s participation in the mood 

of the poem. What results should be 

obtained from bringing the fierce spark 

of poetical emotion into conjunction 

with the hungry tinder of that most 

emotional of ages—adolescence! 

What factors stand in the way of 
these results? 

Textbooks usually contain the con- 
ventional poems considered “suitable.” 
Instead of poems dealing with patriot- 
ism, courage, love, death, immortal- 
ity, and all of those other aspects of 
life which men feel most deeply, the 
usual textbook offers poems dealing 
with rural and urban landscape, por- 
traits of personalities, and quiet philo- 
sophical verses with didactic implica- 
tions. 

Such verses are usetul for concomi- 
tant learnings of a social and character- 
building sort, but there is little to stir 
the pulses. Literary qualities are there- 
by thrust into the background, and 
poetical [emotional] appreciation is 
negligible. 

With the presentday passion for 
“teaching reading,” the teacher often 
sacrifices the class’ chances for emotion- 
al appreciation by giving a moving po- 
em to poor readers to gnaw upon for 
practice. The benefits of the practice 
on one poem are, of course, infinitesi- 
mal, and the effectiveness of the pres- 
entation of the emotional content is 
destroyed. 

The student is often never led to 
understand that much of the language 
of poetry is symbolic, that winter sug- 
gests old age and death; spring, youth 
and immortality; a stream or pathway 
or road, life; darkness, unhappiness; 
light, hope or happiness; a storm, 
trouble. 

He fails to suspect that what on the 
surface seems a quiet poem describing 
asnow may be an outburst of wild lam- 
entation or a paean in praise of eter- 
nal life. 

And, last but not least, the student 
is seldom taught the recognition of 
these technical factors upon which the 
emotion largely depends for its trans- 
mittal to the reader’s mind. “Poetry,” 
said Wordsworth, “is emotion recol- 
lected in tranquillity.” To read a po- 
em in tranquillity, then, and to be 
able to recollect the emotion that the 
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The successful teacher must continue to read, observe, and study if 


he is to move off the teaching plateaus. Dr. Brown, headmaster of 
one of England’s famous boys’ schools, once said, ‘I want my stu- 


dents to drink from a running stream, never from a stagnant pool.” 


—SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 





poet wished to give the reader is to un- 
derstand poetry. 

But to appreciate fully the feeling 
of a poem the reader must have sufh- 
cient knowledge of what the poet is 
trying to do to promote that feeling in 
him. The childish and untrained ear 
may enjoy the melody of a simple mu- 
sical composition but is deaf to the in- 
tricacies of a fugue. Simple jingles are 
understandable to anyone, but the 
tones and overtones of great poetry are 
even less obvious than those of music. 

“Read poetry aloud. We must make 
it vocal again,” suggest some, seeking 
a path to more popular appreciation 
of verse. But the greatest of poetry is 
beyond the ability of the human voice 
to interpret, and, altho oral presen- 
tations may be excellent aids to appre- 
ciation, they can never replace the si- 
lent reading of the lover of poetry, 
who in his mind can hear the more 
marvelous things which the poets have 
put into their lines, things they have 
heard in their own minds, things too 
subtle and delicate for tongues and 
throats. 

Yes, the real student of poetry must 
participate rather than remain passive, 
and this participation implies techni- 
cal insight—not exhaustive technical 
knowledge of nomenclature and forms 
faltho further appreciation should 
come with greater familiarity with the 
poet’s business] but enough under- 
standing of the devices of sound to 
grasp how it is wedded to the emotion 
of the piece. 

The teacher who avoids textual 
analyses of those devices for fear that 
“taking apart” the poem will destroy 
it for the student is as faulty in his rea- 
soning as a coach who fails to teach 
the fundamentals of football for fear 
this will destroy it as a game. 

To convey his emotion the poet 
uses meter, rhyme, onomatopoeia, and 
word coloring. 

How many teachers suggest to the 
class any difference in the use of me- 
ters? How many point out that the 
movement of a poem in which a horse 








is galloping is not like that of a poem 
in which a flower is swaying in the 
breeze? Do many ever demonstrate 
how the poet can make one line of 
iambic pentameter move slowly and 
another line of exactly the same length 
and meter move swiftly? 

How many point out the 7’s and 
hard c’s as Sir Bedivere carries King 
Arthur to the shore, the “harness” 
clashing “in the icy caves and barren 
chasms” and his feet based ‘on juts of 
slippery crag that rang,” or of the I’s 
that are the lapping of the waves on 
the shore a few lines farther on? Do 
many pupils actually hear the sea wind 
whistling in the s’s and w’s of “Sea 
Fever”? 

Are they made to see that the poet 
uses light-sounding words with 7, e, and 
s in them to suggest brightness and 
heavy-sounding words with a broad 
a, 0, u, and m to suggest gloom and 
darkness? 

If these things are not done in the 
classroom, the teacher does not teach 
poetry. He should take to heart the 
philosophy of poetry which Humbert 
Wolfe stated so pithily in his poem, 
“Iliad,” that the emotion was not 
stirred by the tale of Helen’s and Par- 
is’ deeds but by the “bright” unfeeling 
hexameters. 

By far the greatest mistake that a 
teacher can make is to expect a sudden 
intense enthusiasm for poetry to 
bloom suddenly in his classroom 
where there has been no liking before. 
The student has been exposed to poet- 
ry for years and is either already some- 
what interested or cool toward it. 

One teacher for one semester may 
change the balance if it is delicate but 
need not expect to change an extreme 
attitude of indifference or dislike. His 
job is simply to make appreciation 
possible by showing the student what 
the business of the poet is and by pro 
viding supervised practice in the rec 
ognition of the most salient features 
of the poet’s craft. True appreciation 

may come slowly with the years and 
with wider reading. 
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j N THE United States, the country 
is the cradle of the nation. More 
children are born in rural areas than 
in the cities. Nearly a half 
more children between the ages of 5 
and 17 live in rural than urban areas. 

The old rallying cry of the early 
proponents of state aid to public 
schools—““Tax property where it is, 
and educate children where they are” 
holds as true today as in the early days 
of the struggle. 


Educational Equality for the Rural Child 


The fight then, as now, was essen- 
tially an effort to bring equality of ed- 
ucational opportunity to rural chil- 
dren, not merely for the sake of justice 
to them, but from the expedience of 
service to America. If the quality of 
American life is to be improved, in- 
creasing attention should be given to 
the care and education of,rural chil- 
dren. 

Many plans have been advocated to 
improve the lot of rural children—en- 
largement of the taxable, administra- 
tive, and attendance unit; provision of 
opportunities for vocational educa- 
tion; development of a more function- 
al curriculum closer .to rural people; 
and other programs beyond the scope 
of this article. 

A careful examination of these 
plans, however, reveals that most of 
them are envisioned with the pubes- 
cent and adolescent child in mind. In 
our headlong rush to improve the sta- 
tus of country schools, we may be guil- 
ty of a discrimination. against young 
children in these schools, which is as 
cruel and unjust as the discrimination 
now existing between urban and ru- 
ral children. Young children, between 
the ages of four and ten years, in the 
rural areas are in real danger of be- 
coming the forgotten group in educa- 
tion. 


Needs of the Young Rural Child 


In common with all young children 
everywhere, the young child in the ru- 
ral areas has certain basic needs. For 
example, he needs protection and se- 
curity so that growth may be normal 
and satisfactory and may take place in 
desirable directions. He needs the se- 
curity of adults who understand and 
love him, and of children his own age 
who assist him with his efforts to un- 
derstand himself and others. 

It is in this second area that the 
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The Young Child i 


young rural child operates under a 
handicap. The child in the United 
States lives on an isolated farm, fre- 
quently at considerable distance from 
other children of his age. This isola- 
tion of farm people, peculiar to the 
United States, gives rural life here a 
distinctive pattern. 

This pattern creates an insulation 
unfriendly to the exchange of ideas, to 
the practice of cooperation, and to the 
forming of groups for community par- 
ticipation—all three practices badly 
needed in a democratic form of soci- 
ety. Adults suffer from this pattern, 
but young children suffer more. 

Young children need, they must 
have, the discipline of growing up 
with children of their own ages. 
Brothers and sisters help, but there is 
no substitute for the beneficent influ- 
ences which spring from the give and 
take of four-year-olds with four-year- 
olds and fives with fives and so on. 
Shall we bypass the four- and five-year- 
old rural child educationally or shall 
we make serious efforts to meet his 
needs? 


What Has Been Done? 


In the past we have handled this 
poser in two ways, and both practices 
have proved ill-advised. One method 
has been to ignore the needs of the 
four- and five-year-old child in the 
country. 

We have rationalized this position 
on the assumption that nursery school 
and kindergarten were not necessary 
for child development. Such rational- 
ization was defensible so long as the 
basic assumption was not proved false, 
but the mounting evidence seems to 
show that most children profit from 
‘nursery school and kindergarten edu- 
cation, not only at the time but later 
in their school life. 

The other most frequently used 
method of meeting the needs of young 
children in rural areas has been to ad- 
mit them to the first grade at five years 
of age. Tragedy for the five-year-old 
usually stalks this procedure. 

In spite of the fact that consolida- 
tion of schools is rapidly taking place 





















































in rural areas, many, many young 
children in the United States still at. 
tend a small school where one or two 
teachers teach six or eight grades. Un- 
der the pressure of highschool require- 
ments and local and state examina- 
tions, too frequently the attention of 
the teacher goes to the children in the 
upper grades to the detriment of the 
beginners. 

For the sake of economy in time and 
effort, the five-year-old is usually 
placed in a first grade with the neces. 
sity of reading placed upon him be 
fore he is physically and socially ready 
for this complicated skill. ‘The large 
numbers of first-grade failures in ru 
ral schools can be traced usually to 
this practice known to be wrong by 
nearly all teachers and administrators, 


What Should Be Done? 

The time seems propitious for re 
thinking the whole program of educa 
tion for the beginners in rural schools. 
Fortunately, some communities are 
showing the way. 

There are communities where a 
kindergarten or prereading program 
has been incorporated into the regu 
lar program of the small rural school 
by progressive teachers who know that 
to “make haste slowly” with young 
children is the real beginning of 
wisdom. 

There are other rural communities 
where mothers cooperate in play pe 
riods for four- and five-year-olds, each 
taking turns in directing the children 
on specified days of the week. 

In some states, programs of parent 
education, whose aim is the training 
of mothers in the methods and mate 
rials of early childhood education, 
have been instituted. Itinerant teach 
ers seem a possibility also in preschool 
education. A much wider use of volun 
teers in such organizations as 4H Clubs 
and Home Bureaus deserves experi 
mentation. 


Helping Children Learn 


Another basic need of young rural 
children, characteristic also of all 
children, is the opportunity to e& 
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plore, to experiment, and to discover 
things for themselves, especially within 
their own environment. 

The curiosity, the desire, almost the 
thirst of young children to learn new 
things, are precious assets in the edu- 
cational process. Once lost, they are ir- 
teplaceable. Something very 
has happened between teacher and pu- 
pils when resort must be made to ex- 
trinsic and artificial motivations in 
learning. Once children have mastered 
their skills, there is no limit to where 
they will go, provided they are curious 
and eager about learning. 

The major responsibilities of the 
teacher then become twofold: first, to 
give children the technics for discov- 
ery, and second, to promote and to fos- 
ter their innate desire to find answers 
to their own questioning. 

The rural environment particular- 
ly favors children in the second activi- 
ty. Plants, animals, farm machinery, 


serious 
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FEDERAL 


WORKS AGENCY PHOTO 
electricity, rocks, fertilizers, woods, 
streams, erosion—all are available for 
rural children. 

Moreover, it is an error to assume 
that young children are not-interested 
in these areas of their environment, 
and so postpone, as do many teachers, 
the introduction of science experien- 
ces until children reach the later years 
of childhood. The questions asked by 
young children reveal their interest 
and curiosity in the world they daily 
touch, smell, and see. 

What holds up the world? Where 
did the rainbow come from? Do rocks 
grow in the ground? How can you tell 
a butterfly from a moth? What makes 
electricity? How is soap made? How 
does the air circulate? These were a 
few of the many questions asked by 
young children and recorded by a 
wide-awake teacher in a small rural 
school near Buffalo, New York, in 
1946-47. 






The questions served two purposes 


for this sensitive teacher. They pointed 
the way to centers of interest in the or- 
ganization of curriculum experiences 
and they provided opportunities for 
meeting the needs of young children 
in the adventures of exploration and 
discovery. 


Reading and the Rural Child 


In previous paragraphs a third ba- 


sic need of young children was sug- 
gested, but it is so important that it de- 
serves emphasis. It is this: In the estab- 
lishment of skills the rural teac her has 
a real responsibility in seeing that all 
children become good readers. 


Even at the risk of appearing dog 


matic, it does not seem too much to 
say that all rural teachers should be 
good teachers of reading. Most young 


children in rural schools are so far re- 
moved from specialized help, should 
reading difficulties develop, that it 
seems important that none occur. As 
in health, an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. 

There is nothing esoteric about the 
teaching of reading. The process, like 
all learning, is tied up with child 
growth. If the teacher does hot crowd 
the slow learner, or threaten the tim- 
id, each in his own time will reward 
her with achievement. Such scanty in- 
vestigations as we have in the field of 
reading indicate that rural children 
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learn to read more slowly than urban 
children. Indeed, the rural child tends 
to be slower in all the areas of com- 
munication. 

The explanation probably lies in 
the rural environment—in the isola- 
tion forced upon children; in the 
dearth of books, magazines, and news- 
papers characteristic of farm 
homes; and in the lack of opportunity 
for communication, either by the 
spoken or written word. 

The rural school, and specifically 
the teacher, must somehow meet these 
lacks in the rural environment if the 
needs of young children are to be met. 
The task is large, constituting a re- 
sponsibility and a challenge. 


many 








HE preceding four articles in the current series have 

described how children grow, experiences for grow- 
ing, hazards to growth, and human relations in the class- 
room. Is it possible to weld the data and generalizations 
of these articles into a useful frame-work and _ positive 
working philosophy? 

The teacher is confronted by the dilemma that small 
and non-integrated fragments of 
more rapidly than he 


accumulate 
can assimilate them. At the same 
time, new problems appear in new contexts more rapidly 
than the meager research resources of the world can 
supply answers. The teacher must adopt ways of behav- 
ing under the influence of guiding principles which will 
permit new syntheses. 


research 


The point of view of growth has gained wide accept- 
ance since it offers a possibility of optimum development 
for all. It attempts to eliminate the most destructive fea- 
tures of the selective and competitive practices that are 
cultural survivals from the time when education was 
concerned primarily with the development of small 
groups of the more gifted or economically favored. ‘The 
ag of growth stresses the ability of all persons to 
make gains in the direction of desirable personal and 
Soci: il g oals. 

The cane and generalizations emerging from a study 
of growth are laying a foundation for a “new discipline” 
when the term is used to apply not only to the nature of 
the relationship existing between teachers and children 
and between a child and his associates but also to the 
total conditions under which children are nurtured. 

The scale which follows is designed to encourage edu- 
cators to review the import of child development con- 
cepts for their practices. The items of the scale attempt 
to contrast practices representative of growth from the 
old to the modern as one proceeds from left to right. 


I, What is your philosophy of discipline? 


Te ee 


(1) (2) (3) 


Regard discipline as 
obedience to authority. 
Use whatever methods 
seem necessary or suc- 
cessful in attaining this 
objective. 


Tend to waver between 
the right and left. Not 
consistent. 


Regard discipline as a 
problem of growth 
from dependence to in- 
dependence. Give chil- 
dren practice and re- 
lease control as rapid- 
ly as children can as- 
sume it. 


The philosophy of discipline as growth from depend- 
ence to independence is generally accepted. The process 
by which it is to be accomplished has been a matter for 
dispute. 

New support for the point of view expressed at the 
right above has come from recent studies of the very 
young child. The radical changes in the handling of the 
infant advocated by modern pediatricians constitute al- 
most a complete about-face on what constitutes “spoiling 
the child.” 

Rigid schedules, uniform from child to child, are now 
seen as the surest way of making an undisciplined child 
fight back. Flexible schedules of eating, sleeping, han- 
dling, and elimination—suited to the individual child’s 
needs—are seen as the ideal way to have a happy, con- 
tented baby, and the beginnings of a well-adjusted adult. 
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The Philosophy 


Final article in an informati 


Social conformity evolves under the above regimen, which 
avoids too much too soon. 

A similar change is occurring in ideas as to what con- 
stitutes desirable balance between coercion and freedom 
in the later years. A punishing discipline is giving way to 
expressive treatment. Relief of tensions within by active 
programs in schools is seen as one of the surest means of 
preventing development of individuals who will make 
aggressive attacks on society or withdraw to nurse their 
wounds. 

Thus children, instead of being blindly punished for 
behavior which neither they nor their adults understand, 
are approached sympathetically. The idea is to get at 
root causes rather than placing upon a child a jacket of 
conformity, which may be thrown aside at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

Freedom should not be confused with irresponsible 
laissez faire. What is needed is freedom for participation , 
in planning in order that the interests of both the indi- 
vidual and the group will be protected. Responsibility 
and selfcontrol are positive achievements to be learned 
by practice with understanding adults who relax exter- 
nal controls as rapidly as the children assume internal 
controls. 


II. What is the pattern of work in your classroom? 


SS Sa), Soa 


(1) (2) (3) 


Follow a teacher plan 


Part of the work is 
or course of study close- 


closely prescribed with 
ly. Adhere to time periods which children ify their curriculum ex- 
schedule. Make regu- may use more freely. periences and alter the 
lar assignments. time schedule within 
the limits at their dis- 
posal. 


Children participate in 
planning and may mod- 


Children learn what they experience. This ancient 
truth takes on new meaning when the school extends the 
principle to attainment of goals concerned with successful 
social living and desirable personality development. As 
rapidly as maturity permits, children participate in plan- 
ning activities. 

Investigation, sharing ideas, agreement, and execution 
in action are recognized as essential components of a 
realistic learning experience. Authoritarian and competi- 
tive technics give way to social interaction and cooper- 
ative behavior. 


Ill. What adjustments to individual differences in growth do you employ 
in order to avoid frustration and failure with consequent aggression and re- 


gression? 
(1) (2) (3) 
Common assignment 


used for all members 
of grade or class. 


Room is divided into 
ability levels with a 
common assignment for 
each level. 


A range of three to five 
years provided in diffi- 
culty of reading, arith- 
metic, spelling, and 
other materials of in- 
struction. Selfselection 
used as technic of ad- 
justment. 
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The common assignment for all members of a grade 
violates all that is known concerning individual differ- 
ences among children. Acceptance of the well-documented 
evidence on individuality leads to environmental plan- 
ing on the part of the teacher, which allows for growth 
at a rate consistent with the child’s ability. 

‘The modern teacher plans for a wide range in the diff- 
culty of materials of instruction in such subjects as read- 
ing, arithmetic, and spelling. He also expands curriculum 
opportunities so that each child finds enjoyable and 
successtul experiences. 


IV. How do you report the growth of pupils? 


eS 8S Pet eT 


(1) (2) (3) 


Use a conventional re- Use a modified report 

port card with marks in card with broad objec- 

the various subjects and tives, narrative letters, 

areas of behavior. or combinations of for- 
mal and informal writ- 
ten reports. 


Use child and parent 
interviews for sharing, 
learning, and guidance. 
Encourage child ap- 
praisal and reporting. 


In the prescientific era, words such as “stupid,” “lazy,” 
“does not try,” “not interested” were used as if they rep- 
resented a condition the child could easily change. Sim- 
ilarly, exhortations to be “the best in the class” were used 
with lack of knowledge of individual differences in 
growth. By posting marks and other abuses of marking 
systems, children were sometimes encouraged to compete 
in an unequal race. These practices have survived from 
a time when little was known about individual differ- 
ences in growth. 


V. How are classroom and school rules made and enforced? 


(1) (2) (3) 


Made and enforced by Established rules are 

teacher or teachers, discussed in class and 

principal, etc. an appeal made for 
obedience to them. 


Children participate in 
formulation of guides to 
conduct and in discus- 
sions for improvement 
of behavior. 


Schools which operate under the philosophy of authori- 
tarianism, with resultant coercion of children, tend to 
be at the left in the above scale whereas schools which 
hope to make changes in children by enlisting their 
thoughts, feelings, attitudes, and behavior move to the 
right. 


VI. How do you handle individual behavior which seems unacceptable to 
you or to the group? 


(1) (2) (3) 


Reprimand. Take away Appeal to child to be a 
privileges. Tell his par- helpful member of the 
ents. Send to principal. group. with child. Plan con- 
Exclude from school, structive releases. Seek 
etc. additional _ professional 

aid for serious problems. 


Try to understand what 
is back of it. Chat 
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A coercive philosophy in the classroom attempts to 
secure individual conformity thru autocratic technics 
based upon power. Such technics leave a resentful child 
who becomes progressively worse. The socially sensitive 
child does not need force and scolding to bring his self- 
regulating tendencies into play. The child who is really 
disturbed needs understanding, a confidante, and con- 
structive release. He may need additional professional 
help. 


VII. What type of language do you use to control inattention, restlessness 
or undesired conduct on the part of pupils? 


(1) (2) (3) 


Regularly and frequent- 
ly use negative and re- 
proving language: 
“Don't.” “Stop.” “You 
shouldn't.” Use recur- 
ring blanket commands 
such as “Be quiet!” 


Usually constructive in 
language used in behav- 
ior control. Make some 


Attempt to redirect the 
attention of child by 
constructive suggestions 
use of negative type of on what to do, and ap- 
statement. Not a con-_ proval of the desirable: 
sistent practitioner of ‘Do. “Go.” Avoid in- 
either negative or posi- discriminate use of 
tive approaches. blanket statements. 


The teacher who wishes to promote growth places con- 
stant emphasis on constructive things to do and avoids 
setting up continual barriers to thought and action thru 
negative technics. The teacher can enlist motivation and 
be more integrative in the group if the emphasis is on 
what is to be done. 


VIII. What expressive therapies are used for release of tensions? 


(1) (2) (3) 


A formal program fol- Opportunity provided for Provision made for al- 
lowed requiring sus- rest, recreation, and  ternate rest and activi- 
tained attention for creativity but have not ty. Releases and ex- 


long periods. A recess made deliberate use of pression provided’ in 
is provided. Technic them as therapy. play, dance, music, art 
and product stressed in media, drama, 

art. 


The “sitting and listening” schools, with restricted 
activity on the part of the learner, do not conform to 
what is known about the attention span of children, need 
for alternate rest and relaxation, and importance of play 
and exercises for health function and growth. 


IX. Are you a student of modern technic for studying and improving group 
and individual behavior? 
(1) (2) (3) 
Have heard and read Have studied sociometry 
about the newer tech- projective technic, social 
nics but have not tried stratification, environ- 
them out mental management, in- 
ter-group hostility, etc. 
and have made some ap- 
plications in my work, 


Have given no recent 
study to these problems. 


Preparation of a teacher is never complete under a 
philosophy of growth. A process can be initiated which 
envisages growth of the teacher, as of the pupil, as a 
continuity. After the initial and simpler adjustments are 
made, new opportunities open for improving the art and 
science of teaching. Such experiences add the zest of dis- 
covery and the rewards of a more authentic practice. 


{The concepts in this article are described more fully in a text- 
book on child development by the writer to be published by the 
D. C. Heath Company, Boston.] 
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next summer to the program of the NEA’s 


Division otf 


NEW TOUR SERIES 


Rocky Mountain-California-Southwest. 
Nature’s wonders in the West are re 
vealed on these 24-day tours from Chi- 
cago and St. Louis. Visit Rocky 
Mountain National Park and Salt 
Lake City before crossing mountains 
and deserts to the 
foun 


Golden Gate. Fon 
visit San Francisco— Tele 
graph Hill, Chinatown, Fisherman's 
Wharf; Oakland; Berkeley; and the 
Muir Woods of giant Redwoods. Vis 
it the old Spanish missions in Santa 
Barbara before reaching Los Angeles. 

For three \ Southern Calli- 
fornia’s heralded city--visit Hollywood 
and its studios, the Bowl; San Fer- 
nando Valley. Spend a day on Cata- 
lina Island swimming in the Pacific 
or relaxing on the beach. Visit the 
orange-growing center of Riverside. 
Reach Flagstaff, center of Indian cul 
ture, and visit Hopi and Navajo reser- 
vations. Spend a day at the spectacular 


days 


days see 


Travel 


Service. 


Grand Canyon before going to Kansas 
City. 

Eastern Cities. Lhe blending of 
many cultures, idealisms, industry, 
and agriculture in the US is telescoped 
in these tours originating in Chicago, 
St. Louis, and Birmingham. 


Groups 
will visit 


national shrines including 
the Capitol, Mount Vernon, the White 
House, Arlington, and other treasure- 
houses of our democracy and culture 
in Washington; colonial Williams- 
burg; and Annapolis. Spend several 
days in Philadelphia visiting Inde- 
pendence Square, the Betsy Ross 
home, Wanamaker’s, and the fascinat- 
ing scientific exhibits in Franklin In- 
stitute. 

Midst the skyscrapers of New York 
visit Wall Street, Chinatown, the 
stores, and the Cathedral of St. John, 
the Divine. Cruise around Manhat- 
tan past the Statue of Liberty and the 
ships of many nations in the harbor. 


PHOT 


Drive along the Hudson to Hyde Park. 
Spend another day at Lake Success 
seeing United Nations in action. Re- 
turn via Niagara Falls. These 22-day 
train tours will run from Chicago and 
St. Louis. The 23-day tour trom Bir- 
mingham will travel to Washington 
by train, and by chartered bus for the 
circle back to Washington. 

Pacific Northwest 
originate in Chicago. 

Two groups will return via Callt- 
fornia and the Grand Canyon. One of 
these will visit Nature’s Wonderland, 
Yellowstone, enroute to Spokane, 
Grand Coulee Dam, and _ Seattle. 
Groups will cruise on Puget Sound, 
visit the University, and make a boat 
trip to the Canadian city of Victoria 
to visit the Astrophysical Observatory, 
Indian Village, and Old Hudson’s Bay 
Post. Return to the US. Stop in 
Portland to drive along the Columbia 
River highway to Bonneville Dam and 
loop around Mt. Hood. Spend several 
days in San Francisco and Los Angeles 
before reaching the Grand Canyon. 

The second itinerary is the same ex- 
cept that Yellowstone is omitted. Both 
tours are by train, 27 and 24 days, re- 
spectively, 

Two groups will return by Canada. 
The first group will visit Yellowstone 
en route to Spokane, Seattle, and Port- 
land. Members will stop in Victoria 
and Vancouver before spending sev- 
eral days in the majestic Canadian 
Rockies at Lake Louise and Banff. 
Cross the plains to Winnipeg for a 
brief visit before returning to Chicago. 
This will be a 24-day train tour. 

The second group returning by 
Canada omits Yellowstone en route 
to the West Coast cities—Spokane, Se- 
attle, Portland, and Victoria. From 
Vancouver this group will board the 
Canadian National steamship and sail 
north thru the scenic Inland Passage 
to Prince Rupert. Travel thru the 
Rockies to the alpine grandeur of 
Jasper National Park with its massive 
peaks, lakes, rushing streams, and 
gleaming glaciers. Stop at Lake Louise 
and Banff before entraining for Saska- 
toon and Winnipeg. 


tours will also 


POPULAR REPEAT TOURS 
Besides the new areas, the Travel 
Service will continue its popular tours 
to Mexico, the West Indies [Cuba, 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Puer- 
to Rico, and St. Thomas], Cuba, and 
New England-Quebec. 

Write for the general folder describ- 
ing all tours, or write for the area 
folder describing the specific tour in 
which you are interested. 
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SCHOOL 
AFLOAT 
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New York, New York 


EW YORK CITY’S board of educa- 

tion has once again displayed its 
ability to push aside the walls of the 
classroom and bring new life into the 
secondary school. Last December the 
board acquired a fully equipped Lib- 
erty Ship—the SS John W. Brown— 
from the US Maritime Commission. 
rhis ship was obtained without cost 
under the provisions of the Ship Sales 
Act of 1946. The ship has been per- 
manently moored at Pier 4, East River. 

Associate Superintendent George F. 
Pigott, Jr., took the necessary steps to 
convert the ship into a floating school. 
In most respects the ship is a “live” 
ocean-going vessel, with steam in the 
boilers 12 to 16 hours each day. Elec- 
tric lights and other facilities are pro- 
vided by the ship’s own power plant. 

The ship i is an annex of Metropoli- 
tan Vocational Highschool, where 
more than 1000 of the school’s 1700 
pupils are enrolled in maritime trade 
courses. 

These boys prepare for careers as 
maritime engineers, stewards, deck 
workers, and radio operators. For the 
great majority the school represents 
terminal education, many of the pu- 
pils being placed with the cooperation 
of the National Maritime Union, dur- 
ing the last month of school. A small 
group goes on to higher education in 
colleges and maritime academies. 

The SS John W. Brown is 442 feet 
long, has a capacity of 10,920 tons, a 
56-foot beam, a triple expansion re- 
ciprocating engine, five cargo holds, 
and two boilers. It contains a steam- 
driven generator, a Sperry gyrocom- 
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Above: Aboard the schoolship, the sky- 
scrapers of New York City behind them, 
the boys learn to use the sextant. Right: 
Important instruction—before a ship 
leaves the pier, the bridge equipment 
must be in working order. Lower right: 


The SS John W. Brown in her berth. 


pass, radio direction finder, radar, and 
other modern equipment. For the 
purpose of carrying troops during the 
war, the ship was equipped with much 
more extensive galley and sanitary 
facilities than the conventional cargo 
ship carries. The ventilated ‘tween- 
deck spaces make ideal classrooms. 

The staff is “heavy with brass.’” Each 
of the five deck instructors holds a 
master’s license. All three engineers 
hold chief engineers’ ratings. Captain 
Donegan, the teacher-in-charge of the 
SS John W. Brown, was in command 
of a Navy attack transport during the 
war. 

Maritime pupils complete the ninth 
and tenth years in the school’s main 
building and then attend school 
aboard the ship for the last two years. 
The pupils assigned to the SS John W. 
Brown attend school afloat full days 
on alternate weeks. After a week 
aboard they return to the school’s 
main building for a week of academic 
and related work. 

Students aboard the SS John W. 
Brown are grateful to Franklin J. 
Keller, principal of the school, who 















































first gave active support to the idea of 
training boys of secondary-school age 
on a real ship. 

Moored in the shadows of the city’s 
skyscrapers, in the very heart of the 
maritime district, the SS John -W. 
Brown is an inspiration to youth pre- 
paring for seafaring careers. 
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A Social Worker Speaks 


rari workers have to pick up the 
pieces after the damage has been 
done. But teachers can help prevent 
pre-delinquents’ coming into conflict 
with the law. 

There are fortunately some “dange1 
signals’’ which may warn teachers ol 
pre-delinquency. Let us look at some 
of these personality and behavior pat 
terns, detectable early in 
school life. 


the child’s 


Helen is always the “life of the 
party’’—a show-off who tries to monop- 
olize all the attention. She is an almost 
completely selfcentered child with lit- 
tle regard for the feelings and rights 
of others. 

John is just the opposite, the quiet, 
withdrawn, “‘still-waters-run-deep” 
type. Both of these children are suffer- 
ing from immaturity which may be- 
come a neurotic trend. 

Bill’s parents can’t control him. 
Girl-crazy, insolent, hardboiled, he as- 
sociates with bad companions. He 
stays out late at night. His school work 
is not commensurate with his ability. 
He plays truant. 

George is an adolescent with a psy- 
chopathic personality. He has deep- 
seated conflicts which compel him to 
steal both at home and in school and 
to shoplift. This compulsion may come 
from a subconscious desire to “get 
even” with someone in particular or 
life in general. 


The number of incipient psychotic 
or mentally diseased chiidren is larger, 
perhaps, than is realized. In the early 


stages of schizophrenia [dementia 
praecox|, Vera may become a sex-de- 
linquent. 

Taylor, on the other hand, may 
show signs of progressive deterioration 
mentally and emotionally. He may 
appear to have a split personality, un- 
able to face reality, living in a fantastic 
world of his own. 

Judith, in the beginning stage of a 
manic-depressive psychosis, alternates 
between extreme elation and extreme 
discouragement or even hopelessness. 
Calvin, perhaps suffering from in- 
cipient paranoia, distrusts everyone 
and feels that he is being persecuted. 
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Jim is a child with borderline in- 
telligence but he is a glib talker and 
appears much brighter than he really 
is. His teachers will do well to ascer- 
tain his 1.Q., for a rough estimate of 
his actual intelligence. 

Anne, physically handicapped, un- 
able to compete with others in the 
group, is severely maladjusted. 

Now what can the school do to pre- 
vent Anne, Jim, Judith, and the rest 
from becoming juvenile delinquents? 
Let us consider this question first from 
the administrator’s point of view. 

Every wellstafted school system em- 
ploys a physician. It should also em- 
ploy a wellqualified psychiatrist for 
diagnosis—and for treatment if the 
parents are unable to pay for it. A 
guidance and behavior clinic in addi- 
tion would be of great value. 

When considering the expense, it 
must be remembered that it costs ap- 
proximately $2000 for the arrest, trial, 
and conviction of a delinquent, not 
to mention the incalculable 
human waste and misery. 

Also on the administrator's program 
should be free inservice psychiatric or 
mental-hygiene training for the school 
staff; round-table conferences for 
teachers, so that those who are adept 
at dealing with pre-delinquent chil- 
dren can make suggestions; agitation 
for making psychiatry or at least men- 
tal hygiene a required course in all 
teacher-education institutions; free 
courses in mental hygiene for parents; 
required mental-hygiene courses in the 
senior highschool at least. 

From the teacher’s point of view, a 
brief adjustment history of each pupil 
will be of value. This may be as simple 
as one strictly confidential page in the 
cumulative record, kept from the day 
the child enters school, with emphasis 
on emotional and personality growth: 


cost in 


Is the child mature and welladjusted 
for his age? Or is he immature, re- 
bellious, having tantrums, enuresis 
|bed-wetting|], speech defects, tics 
[twitching muscles]? Is his behavior 
pattern asocial, tending toward law- 
lessness? Is he detached and unrealis- 
tic? Over-aggressive? Is he submissive 
and over-dependent, always seeking 
approval? 

These neurotic trends appear very 
early, and have been noted by most 
teachers. A child exhibiting such traits 
may be on the road to a diseased per- 
sonality, but can be helped before he 
becomes a liability to himself and 
society. 

Ideally the teacher would refer the 
child to a psychiatrist, but until this 
is possible she must make her own 
analysis and treat as best she can. 

Is this child suffering from insecur- 
ity and anxiety occasioned by a broken 
home or economic problems? Are the 
parents over-protective or unloving? 
Does the child feel rejected or inade- 
quate because of some other member 
in the family? Is there friction between 
the parents so that the child is a pawn? 
Are there returned service people in 
the home who boast about their law- 
less experiences? 

The teacher's problem now becomes 
one of trying to help the child by 
means of a wholesome but warm and 
affectionate personal relationship. The 
child must have confidence in his 
teacher and feel that here he can count 
on consistently kind treatment, under- 
standing, and respect as well as firm- 
ness and justice. 

By means of conferences or home 
visits, parents’ understanding and co- 
operation should be secured. 

Teachers should know the social- 
service resources of their community. 
Distracted parents can be referred for 
help with their personal problems 
which, of course, affect the children, 
to a family agency. Recreational facili- 
ties can be obtained for a pre-delin- 
quent child. The interest of a minister 
or priest can be elicited. Or perhaps 
vocational guidance can be secured. 

The schools and the teachers as well 
as social workers stand in a strategic 
position in the attack on juvenile pre- 
delinquency and delinquency. Early 
diagnosis and proper treatment can 
prevent much of the breakdown of 
youth, which is now occurring with 
such tragic consequences. 
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“@ PANISH is fun!’ No remark made 

by any of the more than 400 chil- 
dren whom I see daily has been a 
source of greater gratification. Because 
Spanish is fun, children are learning 
to understand and to speak Spanish 
with a facility that surprises the by- 
stander. 

A common refrain among adults is, 
“Oh, yes I studied Spanish for three 
years in highschool. I used to be able 
to read it, but I never could speak it, 
and I can’t understand a word of it 
now.” ‘They go on to say that the only 
way one can learn a language is by 
living in the country where that lan- 
guage is spoken. True enough, that is 
the best way to learn another lan- 
guage. Unfortunately, this method is 
impossible for most of us. Fortunately, 
it is not the only way. 

What prompts our children to say 
spontaneously and sincerely, “Spanish 
is fun’’? Few of us have forgotten how 
laboriously we slaved over grammati- 
cal rules and their exceptions, how 
diligently we strove to memorize row 
after row of verb conjugations, and 
then how unsatisfying were our efforts 
to put into actual and profitable use 
the fruits of this knowledge. 

No matter how we tried we just 
couldn’t understand or speak the lan- 
guage we were studying. To make mat- 
ters worse, we were seldom given a 
chance in class to hear or use this sup- 
posedly new means of communication. 

We don’t ask children to read or 
write their “native” language until 
they have had the opportunity to hear 
and speak it for some half-dozen years. 
Why, then, should we ask them to do 
otherwise with a “foreign” language? 
Thus, the first goal of our program in 
Spanish is to let the children become 
familiar with the sound and swing of 
Spanish. 

With this goal in mind, we tell them 
familiar folk tales, using pictures and 
objects. We seldom, if ever, use any 
English to help them understand. 

We adults suffer from the peculiar 
need of having to know the exact 
meaning of every sound we hear. We 
listen to a sentence in Spanish, men- 
lally translating every sound into its 
English equivalent. When we come up 
against a word we do not recognize, 
we are completely lost. We stop listen- 
ing. We want to see how the word 

‘looks in print.” Then we hasten to 
open the dictionary. 
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Spanish 
Is Fun! 


ELIZABETH SOLOMON 


Teacher, San Diego, California 


Three years ago Conversational 
Spanish was introduced as an edu- 
cational experiment in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades in San Diego, 

Cc c 
California, City Schools. 

Today the program has enlarged 

to the point where 28 of the city’s 





48 elementary schools have Conver- 
sational Spanish included in their 
courses of study. The experiment, 
modestly begun, is still growing. 
More than 3200 children are learn- 
ing a practical lesson in good neigh- 
borliness in this city so close to the 
Mexican border. 

The following article was written 
by one of the traveling teachers as- 
signed to the Elementary Conve 
sational Spanish program in San 
Diego. Her assignment daily takes 
her to various schools where she 
teaches the language to different 
classes. Her job includes not only 
teaching children but coaching 
classroom teachers so that they may 
gain proficiency in teaching Span- 
ish and thus enlarge the program. 

Heading the Elementary Conver- 
sational Spanish program in. San 
Diego is Mrs. Margit W. MacRae. 





This pernicious habit makes it im- 
possible for us to understand a Mexi- 
can radio program, for instance, even 
tho we may have had years of high- 
school and college Spanish. 

Children, on the other hand, do not 
worry about individual sounds. When 
they are listening to a riddle in Span- 
ish, they feel that the most important 
thing is to be able to guess the answer. 
They listen intently to the clues. 

Even tho they don’t understand 
some individual “words,” they show 
no concern but keep right on listening 
so that they will be able to grasp the 
general idea of the riddle. 

After this natural inclination to 
listen for meaning has been capitalized 
upon, the next problem is to get the 
children to use as their own the pat- 
terns of speech they have been hearing 
and understanding so easily. Games 
involving more speech and less acting 
are employed. The teacher steps out of 
the picture as much as possible and 
gives the responsibility of carrying on 
the classwork to the children. 

Gradually and with ever-increasing 
satisfaction, the boys and girls realize 
that they can “talk Spanish”—that they 
can make themselves understood. 


What part does the written word 
play in the learning of Spanish by 
fourth-graders? Just as the children 
speak words they have first heard and 
understood, when they read they read 
familiar material. The written word 
is not used to introduce the new idea. 
Only after the children have heard 
and have used with understanding the 
sentence, “El patito nada,” will they 
see the words. 

At various times the question has 
arisen, “Do the children learn any 
grammar?” The answer to that ques- 
tion is, “Yes.” Instead of their being 
told, however, the “adjectives must 
agree with their nouns in number and 
gender” they are encouraged to “make 
the words match” in phrases like la 
casa blanca and los zapatos negros, 
until finally such agreement becomes 
an integral part of 
Spanish. 


their spoken 

Thus, by capitalizing upon the chil- 
dren’s natural interest in new sounds 
and their willingness and ability to 
imitate what they hear, by stimulating 
them to listen and to think, by using 
materials and technics that have ap- 
peal, one can teach Spanish so that 


“Spanish is fun!” 
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Spare the 
ROD - 


ISBEHAVIOR on the part of chil- 
dren is a sign of maladjustment. 
that 
and 


Sometimes 
short-lived 


maladjustment is 
easily cured. Other 
times it becomes so ingrained as to 
necessitate action comparable to sur- 
gery. This we as educators leave to 
specialists. But much more can and 
should be done by the 
analysis and behavior 
problems before they reach the oper- 
ative stage. 

Time was when the teacher, after 
using all her wiles, threats, and pun- 


educators in 
correction of 


ishments, in desperation grabbed the 
culprit and marched him to the high- 
er court, the principal of the school, 
for further punishment. To the prin- 
cipal was left the administering ot 
about the only two punishments left 
unused by the teacher, whipping 01 
expelling. 

When these forms of punishment 
were too severe for some of the trivial 
misdeeds, the repetition of which had 
annoyed the teacher beyond endur- 
ance, the principal would dismiss the 
case with a lecture. To the harassed 
teacher this mild reproof did not seem 
adequate support from the office. 

Children do not misbehave all of 
the time, not even the worst little cul- 
prit. Under what circumstances does 
the child behave properly? Who knows 
how to control him? What does he do 
that is objectionable? 

These are some of the questions 
that must be carefully analyzed in or- 
der to decide what can or should be 
done about the child. Too frequently 
this study of the child is not made. His 
adjustment is left to chance, or worse 
still, the unhappy teacher “puts up” 
with him until the end of the semester 
or year and gratefully “passes” him to 
the next teacher. 

In our elementary school, this is not 
a possible solution, because the teach- 
er keeps the class for two years. The 
teachers and principal decided to im- 
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prove their procedures with ‘“‘disci- 
pline problems”—which were renamed 
“behavior problems.” 

Suppose Stephen has been misbehav- 
ing. Under the revised plan, he and 
the teacher come to the office for help 
in improving the situation, not for 
punishment more dire than: that the 
teacher has already inflicted to no 
avail. The principal’s advice is sought. 
Thus a new attitude is created, both 
on the part of the teacher and the 
child. 

Che principal now has an opportu- 
nity to study the case in all of its as- 
pects, not only on the basis of the sin- 
gle situation for which Stephen was 
last reprimanded. The teacher no 
longer expects immediate action, no 
longer feels a lack of cooperation or 
backing on the part of the principal. 

Out of this type of referral grew the 
behavior clinic. Believing that those 
who teach the pupil know him better 
than does the administrative head, the 
principal calls together all his teach- 
ers. At this meeting Stephen’s problem 
is brought to their attention. The 
whole child is considered. His health, 
home environment, achievement rec- 
ord, and intelligence are all reviewed. 

Each teacher brings to the picture 
any knowledge that she has. All listen 
to discover which person has the key 
to the wisest handling, or why the ad- 
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justment is better in one class than 
another. The situations in which there 
has been difficulty are carefully ana- 
lyzed in an attempt to find the cause. 

In a large school with large classes, 
such an analytical clinic frequently 
ends the child’s problems. Laxness on 
the part of teachers let him get by with 
little tricks that, in turn, led him to 
try further pranks. Careful vigilance 
on everyone’s part has the necessary 
restraining effect. 

If the difficulty is more deep-seated, 
a teacher or the principal requests an 
instructional clinic at which the child 
will appear. 

The scene is carefully set for the in- 
structional clinic. In preparation, each 
teacher makes a critical analysis of 
Stephen’s behavior in her room. Since 
this is to be given before her colleagues 
and the principal, careful thought is 
given to it. The criticism is phrased in 
language the child himself will under- 
stand. The lengthy criticisms, former- 
ly laid on the principal's desk for his 
solution, have dwindled to one or two 
carefully thought-out statements. 

Stephen is then notified by the prin- 
cipal that they together are requested 
to appear before a group of teachers 
because of some of the difficulties he is 
having in class. The date is set for the 
next day so that the boy has an oppor 
tunity to talk over the situation with 
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cure the 


CHILD 


“his parents at home before the clinic. 
© Usually the parents are already 
aware that this is likely to happen, be- 
cause consultation with them is one of 
ithe first steps that the teacher and the 
Pprincipal have taken in an effort to 
Mind a solution to the problem. Only 
ter everything else has been tried is 
an instructional clinic called. 
— One mother objected on the grounds 
hat her child would be too nervous 
for such an ordeal. On the other hand, 
Many parents have requested clinics 
for their children. 

Fear is outlawed. The principal 
makes every attempt to make Stephen 
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than FF fee] they are together, that he knows 
here the boy wants to do better, and would 
ana § do so if he knew what was wrong and 
use. B what to do about it, and that this is 
SSES, @ their chance to find out. A comparison 
ently § is made to a visit to the doctor. 
s&s Formality is the keynote of the clin- 
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still what he can do to improve the sit- 
uation? 

Frequently there are teachers who 
find no objections to his attitude in 
their classes. They tell him this, and 
the happiness on his face is ample 
proof that he wants the approval of his 
teachers. 

Maybe Stephen has the irritating 
habit of leaving his lunch bag and 
milk bottle on the table for someone 
else to put away. His teacher, the mon- 
itors, and his mother have rebuked 
him until the words no longer have 
any meaning. Now before all of his 
teachers he views the act in all of its 
distastefulness. He sees that in the eyes 
of a group his thoughtlessness is not 
condoned, and the first step in improv- 
ing his personal habits is begun. 

The teachers who day after day han- 
dle such large groups are frequently 
not ‘aware of Stephen’s particular 
problems, his reasons for acting as he 
does. Faced with a clinic where before 
their colleagues they must analyze the 
child, teachers do more thinking about 
him. 

Stephen becomes important to every 
teacher, because after this instruc- 
tional clinic each must do something 
about him or report failure in her par- 
ticular class. This has never happened. 
Each teacher has always accepted the 
challenge. 

When Stephen leaves the instruc- 
tional clinic, he is informed that he 
now has two weeks in which to show 
that he can improve his conduct by 
taking the suggestions made by his 
teachers. This gives him something 
positive to work on. He is not sent 
away with “Now don’t let this happen 
again,’ or “Be a good boy.” 

The two-week period is long enough 
for the child to make improvement, 
yet not long enough to make the re- 
ward a vague promise of the future. 

The appraisal clinic is essential. At 
this meeting the teachers are obligated 
to report at least one thing in which 
Stephen has shown signs of improve- 
ment during the trial period. This 
keeps the teacher alert, because some- 
times she is hard put to find some- 
thing. This is a must. She may point 
out places where he hasn't done so 
well and where he can still improve, 
but for her good and his she must find 
something to commend. 

No clinic beyond the appraisal clin- 
ic has ever been necessary for any 


child. Perhaps it is further proof of the 
old adage that nothing succeeds like 
success, and having tasted the approv- 
al of his teachers Stephen continues to 
try. Perhaps the teachers, now become 
aware of this particular child, never 
quite relax their interest. Perhaps con- 
certed action brings results. 

At any rate, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, children who have gone thru 
these clinics have continued to im- 
prove thru highschool. 

Frequent analytical clinics are held 
for the better understanding of chil- 
dren by their teachers. Many cases rest 
here. Analytical clinics can be held as 
often as desirable to check on the 
child’s adjustment. It is a rare case 
where it is necessary to resort to an in- 
structional clinic. 

After every clinic the report teacher 
writes up and files the clinic report 
form and puts it in the child’s folder. 
Thus it is easy to see when a child is 
being discussed whether or not there 
has been a study made of him and 
what the results were. 

The instructional clinics, where chil- 
dren are called in, are used only in ex- 
treme measures when everything else 
has been tried without success. Very 
careful preparation must be made be- 
fore such a clinic is used. 

Teachers must be trained to an in- 








We are not interested in learned 
teachers. We want learning teachers. 


—Stringfellow Barr. 





telligent use of this technic. One teach- 
er who does not understand child psy- 
chology can do infinite harm. The 
principal must know how to guide the 
teachers and the child thru such a ses- 
sion. He must have the sympathetic 
understanding of teachers who see the 
value and the dangers of the technic 
they are using. 

Wise use of the clinical method of 
studying individual children in a large 
school will help educators to solve be- 
havior problems by enlisting the co- 
operation of the two most important 
parties in the situation. It spares the 
rod. It substitutes curative for puni- 
tive methods. It establishes an attitude 
of cooperation on the part of pupil, 
teacher, and principal. 


N THIS series we have defended 

cover, useful predators, clean wa- 
ters, and comfortable places for living. 
No one can question the practical val- 
ues associated with the attainment of 
these things. But there are those who 
think it impractical or unscientific or 
beneath their dignity to defend the 
finer side of life, the beauty that makes 
life worth living, or the tune that 
makes healthy, wholesome living a 
song to be enjoyed. 

To a complete conservation pro- 
gram, to which this series is dedicated, 
this aspect of education is as essential 
as the most mundane detail of sewage 
disposal. In fact, without a desire for 
a finer life here and now and tomor- 
row, there would be no need for plan- 
ning toward a sustained, happy exist- 
ence. 

It is appropriate that at the begin- 
ning of the year we pause for an eval- 
uation of ourselves and a dedication of 
our future efforts, that we hold a little 
moment of silent personal prayer for 
direction in the months to come. Sure- 
ly we want fine homes, great engineer- 
ing victories, efficient transportation, 
and delicious foods. But what does it 
profit us if we use the homes and the 
roads and the foods to carry on a “rat 
race” existence which makes us fat, 
lazy, selfish, conceited, and burdened 
with aches and pains before our time? 

I once knew a police dog that used 
to stand on a high promontory and 
gaze, head high, across a valley at a 
sunset. Many men passed the spot 
witheut a similar reaction. When I 
thought of the dog, I did not envy the 
men tho I could not in strict scientific 
honesty say that I knew what the dog 
felt or what the men were thinking. 

Some of the poets have on occasion 
grasped the viewpoint I seek to de- 
fend. Rupert Brooke did it in his “The 
Great Lover.’ Dana Burnet touched 
upon it in his “Hills” when he wrote: 


But I have walked a street with 
straining crowds, 
With surging men who would not 
say their names; 
They were no more than dust and 
dreams and shrouds, 
And dress and gold and little 
passing fames. 


Against the distant skies . 
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And some there were who would 

not lift their eyes 
From the dim, bitter highway 

where we trod, 

But I was rich! Against the distant 
skies 
saw the hill that 
world to God! 


raised my 


Twice that poem kept me from mov- | 
ing to New York City to live, and once 
it kept me away from the national 


capital. 

We cannot inculcate these feelings 
in children or in ourselves simply by 
reading poetry. The lilt of rhyming 
words in our ears is not enough. B 


hind such phrases as “the double 
triad of perfect snowflakes” or “thé 


wake robin’s trinity sign” picked at 
random from some verse, there must 
be real experiences with real snow 
flakes and real trilliums to make the 
appreciation complete. 

It is not enough to say that snow 
flakes are hexagonal or that the flow- 
ers of Trillium erectum are trimerous. 
There is a touch to the situation that 
the poet and artist can give that to 
some of us at least makes life worth 
living. I must use the term poet and 
artist advisedly unfortunately because 
there are too many dilettante writers 
of verse who recognize little merit in 
reality. As an example, a recent Atlan- 
tic published an “Ode to Eohippus” 
in which the dawn horse ran around 
fields with dinosaurs that had been 
long extinct when the horse was in 
existence, 

Now what are some of these experi- 
ences we as teachers can give our pu- 
pils that may make them see above 
“the dim, bitter highway” where they 
trod? The first step to a true appre 
ciation is knowledge and understand- 
ing. On that we can build real appre 
ciation. On that nations can reach jus 
tice in their interrelationships. 

There are a few simple things that 
may lead to the acquisition of the kind 
of appreciation I have in mind. It is 
worthwhile knowing our potentiali- 
ties and our limitations. The one may 
make us masters of our environment 
and of our associates; the other, appre 
ciative of the services others may 
render us. 
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.. « I saw the bill that raised my world to God! 


To be completely happy we should 
know our appetites and how to direct 
them along useful channels and how 
to prevent them from becoming our 
masters. We should be able to make 
maximum use of our senses and learn 
how to integrate them so that we may 
make the best use of our physical pow- 
ers and of our intellectual ability. 

We should learn to find satisfac- 
tions in the commonplace, to learn to 
live comfortably with ourselves and 
with others in any sort of place, at any 
time. We should recognize the often 
unreasonable limitations placed on us 
by following the example of others, by 
accepting their prejudices, by sharing 
their fears, and by failing to gain pow- 
er thru the habit of forming independ- 
ent judgments. 

We should be able to recognize mate- 
rial values and the equally real values 
based on the whole scheme of nature, 
the values that have helped this or 
that organization find its place in the 
general plan of things. We should 
learn to recognize the joy that comes 
with mastering matter thru the use of 
our minds, the satisfaction that comes 
with using our minds to master intel- 
lectual problems whether they apply 
to our personal needs or to the needs 
of others. 
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Above all, we should recognize our 
obligation to work with others, and of 
others to work with us along lines that 
experience has demonstrated may be 
just to all. We must recognize that 
there is more satisfaction in independ- 
ence than in dependence and that free- 
dom imposes responsibility on the free. 
Without such appreciation by a gen- 
erous proportion of the public, there 
can be no conservation program, no 
rational citizenship, and no real hap- 
piness. 

Now where can the average teacher 
look for help in this matter? The field 
of social science may be rich in its sug- 
gestions regarding the interrelation- 
ships of humanbeings. It may help us 
understand important economic mat- 
ters that may make possible sufficient 
leisure to enable us to enjoy life. It 
may provide a background of history 
to help us in the formation of rational 
judgments. Only rarely does it give us 
the “know how” of mastering nature. 
Seldom does it show us just how we 
can do the things it advocates must be 
done. 

If we turn to the fields of natural 
science including both the physical 
and biological fields, we may well gain 
convictions regarding the resources 
available to us and an understanding 


of how these resources may best be 
adapted to our needs. In its broader 
aspects science helps us understand 
how and why humanbeings behave as 
they do. This understanding sensibly 
applied may make it possible for us to 
change the viewpoint of others and to 
enlist the support of others in causes 
that, unfortunately, may be either 
good or bad. Science in the hands of 
the villain may be as dangerous as it is 
useful in the hands of the idealist. 

It seems that it is the teacher’s obli- 
gation to ride herd on this situation, 
to pick and choose from these varied 
fields of human endeavor and pass on 
to others what seems best to all. This 
means that the teacher must be a com- 
bination of the practical person and 
of the idealist. It also means that he 
must recognize and assume responsi- 
bility. 

More than either of these, it means 
that the teacher, acting somewhat as a 
traffic cop in the world of human af- 
fairs, may well find the greatest of hap- 
piness in helping set the pattern for 
the future. 

The adult citizenry of any genera- 
tion is the product of the teachers of 
the previous generation. It is in our 
power to be proud or ashamed. It is 
much more fun to be proud. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


—a challenge to adult education 


MARK STARR 


Educational Director, International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union 


DULT education can be a lifelong 
adventure to obtain new ideas and 
insights to guide actions. Yet too often 
it is misunderstood to be only formal 


education fo! who missed it 


those 
earlier. 

Only the farsighted educator realizes 
the great contribution adult education 
can make in developing social intel- 
ligence and civic character for our 
state and nation. And now comes the 
challenge to widen out citizenship to 
the four corners of the earth and think 
in terms not only of local, state, and 
nationwide community but of human- 
ity itself. 

That surely is a present, tremen- 
dous, and _ inescapable challenge. 
There is no need here to repeat the 
arguments for urgency which have 
existed so notably since the atom bomb 
fell upon Hiroshima. 

The problems of the peace which 
may be won or the wars that may be 
fought cannot await the generation 
now in our schools. The new opportu- 
nity and its great heights and depths 
face grownups now. 

Our American facilities for and our 
faith in education, our unravaged 
cities and economic resources, and our 
cherished American dream underline 
the important role the educators of 
the United States have in accepting 
this challenge. 

When the Lincoln documents were 
made public last July, Roy P. Basler, 
executive secretary of the Abraham 
Lincoln Association of Springfield, 
Illinois, asked himself, “What would 
Lincoln do today?” and replied in 
part, “Our wealth and power cannot 
justify our democracy before the na- 
tions of the world, now or ever. But 
our democracy can justify our wealth 
and power, by utilizing it in the quest 
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for a better world for all men every- 
where. We shall have failed of the his- 
toric destiny which Lincoln saw for us 
unless we recognize with him that, 
“The struggle of today is not altogether 
for today—it is for a vast future also.’ ’ 

In that quest for a better world for 
all men there are the signposts put 
into the draft made by the United 
Nations Commission on Human 
Rights for the International Bill of 
Rights: 

[1] ‘That there can be no peace un- 
less human rights and freedoms are 
respected. 

(2] That man does not have rights 
only; he owes duties to the society of 
which he forms part. 

[3] That man is a citizen both of 
his state and of the world. 

[4] That there can be no human 
freedom or dignity unless war and the 
threat of war are abolished. 

All these great ideals will remain 
only on paper unless we can make 
them grow by conscious cultivation 
in the hearts and minds of the men 
and women of our world. They cannot 
be enforced by law or by the mandates 
of a benevolent dictator. Professors 
who talk to themselves or teachers 
who see the classroom and forget the 
community will not make them grow. 

The two great new fields of devel- 
opment for adult education are indus- 
trial relations at home and interna- 
tional relations abroad. The problem 
becomes one of applying the best 
means to recruit students, to train 
teachers, and to utilize every skill and 
agency in the communication of ideas 
in these areas. 

Over 75 of our institutions of higher 
learning have introduced the study 
of industrial relations into their rec- 
ognized courses. This is a new and 
promising field and will be produc- 
tive of intelligent cooperation between 
labor and management and a lessen- 
ing of industrial disputes. 

In the study of industrial relations 
there must be a willingness to sit down 


and discuss mutual problems from 
opposite points of view, Surely the 
same applies to the development of 
the study of international relations, 

If we carry the chips of undimin- 
ished national sovereignty on our 
shoulder, little progress can be made 
in international understanding. If we 
cherish notions about the superiority 
of one race over another, we shall not 
get to first base. Willy-nilly we must 
learn to live with other people and like 
it. If we fatalistically resign ourselves 
to the inevitable conflict between the 
two worlds of USA and USSR, we 
abdicate as educators of our adult 
population. 

Adult education in international 
relations must be based upon a recog- 
nition of our common humanity. It 
must show our fellow citizens that 
social illiteracy in our modern world 
is suicidal, that if we are going to 
think straight and learn to communi- 
cate our thoughts and to discern and 
discriminate among ideas and impres- 
sions of other peoples, we shall have 
consciously to educate ourselves more 
effectively than hitherto. 

The federal census for 1940 shows 
that nearly 20 million voters in the 
United States have less than seven 
years of schooling. Nearly three mil- 
lion had no formal schooling. Ten 
million are often called “functional 
illiterates” because they have had four 
or fewer years of school attendance. 
Hence the process of lifelong educa- 
tion must make good the lack or the 
poor quality of previous education. 

Unesco has taken a step in the right 
direction in holding international 
seminars and institutes for adults in 
which outstanding men and women 
from around the world participate as 
students and teachers. We look to 
Unesco for other developments in 
adult education and in the improved 
use of mass media. Unesco should have 
an international radio station chain 
for adult education. 

As one who has used the interna: 
tional language, Esperanto, to gain 
personal contact with men and women 
in Soviet Russia, Japan, and in nearly 
every part of Europe, may I suggest 
that the adoption of this international 
auxiliary tongue would help us to 
overcome the curse of Babel and would 
be a great stimulant to adult educa- 
tion in international relations. The 
very fact that men and women in per- 
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sonal contact would be prepared to 
meet on neutral ground and not wish 
to retain the advantage of using their 
mother tongue would in itself indi- 
cate that language barriers had been 
undermined. 

A vigorous campaign to recruit the 
majority of our citizens to a program 
of adult education will have to use 
new methods, dramatize the needs of 
international understanding, and de- 
velop contacts with the needs of indi- 
vidual people and their group institu- 
tions. 

Adult education must begin with 
the student’s own interest. It must 
start from the practical angle, from 
the immediate problem which adults 
must solve—jobs, housing, peace. 

Says Josephine Macalister Brew in 
her recent Jnformal Education: Ad- 
ventures and Reflections: ““The what, 
the why, and the how of eating can 
provide a starting point for a series of 
talks on the food of other countries, 
and pave the way for a second series 
on health. An informal discussion on 
dancing can lead from dancing to 
games, from games to camping, from 
camping to holidays, and from holi- 
days to the study of languages. ... 

“From an interest in gardening it is 
an easy transition to an 
one’s own and other 
graphical situation; 


interest in 
people’s geo- 
and from the 





I first became interested in 
adult education more than 30 
years ago, at the age of ten, 
when two of my school friends 


and | held an_ indignation 


meeting in the woodshed and 
came to the profound conclu- 
sion that it was the grownups, 
and not ourselves, that really 
needed educating. 

—Jan Struther 





romance of the making of everyday 
things to the marvels of medicine and 
science. The use of the radio rather 
than its abuse, the use of the library 
as a social center, the social as well as 
the private necessity for reading—these 
are all approaches which have to be 
made thru the ears.” 

The obvious aid of studying inter- 
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cultural similarities to help us solve 
our racial minority problems is likely 
to come to the mind of the adult edu- 
cator in the United States. The wide 
distribution of Races of Mankind by 
Ruth Benedict and Gene Weltfish, 
published by Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 


N. Y. 10¢ [in pamphlet, motion pic- 
ture, and filmstrip editions] is en- 


couraging and suggests other similar 
aids for adult study of international 
relations. 

The US State Department and the 
United Nations supply much excellent 
material on Unesco and international 
problems. [For many practical sugges- 
tions see these regular pages in THE 
JouRNAL: “Free and Inexpensive Ma- 
terials’—particularly in the December 
1947 issue—and “International Educa- 
tion.”’] 

Extension divisions of the colleges, 
museums and the libraries, and the 
community centers started in some 
public-school systems are all important 
in the extension of informal adult 
education. Special training for teach- 
ers and conferences for the pooling 
of experiences in international rela- 
tions should be more extensively de- 
veloped. 

Such efforts should head up into 
residential adult-education colleges at 
which faculty and students from all 
countries would seek to discover how 
civilization can be rescued from the 
dangerous hangovers of racist and 
nationalist prejudices. Improved status 
for adult education and greater finan- 
cial support are indispensable. 

In the field of international rela- 
tions, adult education must advocate 
knowledge to end in action. Text- 
books and history lessons must exclude 
nationalist prejudice. National sover- 
eignties must be cut down to the size 
required for modern safety. Concepts 
of patriotism which embody contempt 
and hatred of other countries are dan- 
gerous and outmoded. Contributions 
made by other racial and national 
groups to world culture must be recog- 
nized. 

Out of a new understanding of the 
potentialties of adult education can 
grow the political and economic insti- 
tutions of a united world. Otherwise 
we are lemmings moved by some 
strange madness to rush to destruction 
instead of men who can hope and 
plan for freedom for our planet. 
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GrorGE GALLUP, the poll ex- 
pert, tells about a congressman 
who was chiding the Department 
of Agriculture for its free and 
easy way with the taxpayers’ 
money. “Look at the stuff it 
prints,” said he, “hundreds of 
pamphlets in which no one has 
the slightest interest—The Recre- 
ational Resources of the Denison 
Dam, The Wolves of Mount Mc- 
Kinley, The Ecology of the Coy- 
ote. It prints every last thing 
about nature but the love life of 
the frog.” 

Shortly after his harangue, the 
Department of Agriculture was 
surprised to find in the mail five 
or six letters from congressmen 
asking for The Love Life of the 
Frog. Similar orders kept coming 
in so regularly that the Depart- 
ment was obliged to state in a 
circular, ““We do not print The 
Love Life of the Frog.” 

After the public announce- 
ment was made, requests for The 
Love Life were trebled. It got to 
be such a headache for the De- 
partment that it finally gave a 
press release [if we’re not mistak- 
en| stating that an error had been 
made somewhere. The Depart- 
ment had never printed a pam- 
phlet about the love life of the 
frog, and wanted to hear no more 
about the whole thing. When 
this news item came out in the 
papers, requests began to number 
up into the hundreds. 

By now the matter had got out 
of hand and the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture himself was called in. 
Determined to stop the foolish- 
ness for once and all, he took 
time during an address on the 
air, on a nationwide hookup, to 
deny vehemently that the Depart- 
ment had ever prepared any 
pamphlet concerning the love life 
of the frog, that to his knowledge 
there never was such a pamphlet, 
and that even if there had been 
the Department wouldn't print 

After the broadcast there were 
more than a thousand requests 
in the mail. 

—We don’t know whether this 
item from  Book-of-the-Month- 
Club News ts fact or fable, but 
teachers will be interested in its 
illustration of how carelessly 
many of us listen to what we are 
told and how inaccurately we 
read. 
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THINGS to see, 
to hear, to do 


LARAINE GIULIANI 
Michigan 


Menominee, 


F THE idea that the schools really 
j do belong to them was impressed 
the minds of the residents of 
Michigan, as a result of 
the recent observance of American 
Education Week, much of the credit 
Menominee Teachers 
Club. This initiated and or- 
eanized many of the activities which 
helped the parents and towns-people 
to realize the schools really are theirs. 

Working on the idea that a many- 
sided approach would be most effec- 
tive, the club drew up plans for a 
three - points - of -emphasis program: 
things to hear, and 


upon 
Me nominee, 


must go to the 
group 


things to see, 
things to do. 

The visual aspect of the observance 
was carried out thru exhibits in the 
downtown store windows. The ath- 
letic trophies of the schools were dis- 
played along with samples of student 
production in art, home economics, 
mechanical and industrial arts. In the 
grade rooms additional exhibits were 
arranged to show the many visitors 
what was being done by the pupils. 

A series of pertinent and informa- 
tive articles appeared on the front 
pages of the daily newspapers. A 
movie trailer was shown thruout the 
week at local theaters. Public and 
school libraries displayed educational 
publications, and literature on schools 
and on UN efforts for world peace. 

Foremost among the ‘“‘things-to- 
hear” activities was a series of radio 
programs with the cooperation of the 
local radio station. Once each day dur- 
ing the week voices of school children 
entered the homes to emphasize vari- 
ous facets of modern education. On 
the seventh day of the series an adult 
panel answered questions. 

The seeing and hearing programs 
were consummated in the activities 
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in which parents, students, teachers, 
and friends joined together to attest to 
the real meaning of the slogan, “The 
Schools Are Yours.” Many adults ac- 
cepted the invitation to visit the 
schools in session. Many more at- 
tended “open-house” evenings in all 
school buildings. 

To assure that the activities and 
purposes of the week were made 
known to all, the Teachers Club, thru 
the generous financial aid of the board 
of education, backed by Superintend- 
ent C. E. MacDonald, dispatched thru 
the mails to residents of Menominee a 
written reminder of all the related 
events occurring during the week. 


This reminder challenged their par- 
ticipation thru a poster which que- 
ried, Are you a supporter of better 
education? Numerous student-made 
display posters kept the significance of 
the week before the public. The 
churches, the press, the movies, the 
radio, and the students in the schools 
all played their part in preparing for 
the observance and carrying it to a 
successful finale. 

The concentrated, many-sided cele- 
bration of American Education Week 
in Menominee, it is hoped, has been 
only the initial phase of an all-com- 
munity, year-round interest in its 
schools and their functions. 


LAYMAN APPRAISES LOCALS 


I BEGAN to hear about the Class- 
room Teachers Association when 
the “rank and file” unions were 
being formed in some of the pub- 
lic services. Without investigation 
I classified this organization as 
just another pressure group. 

Recently I heard an address by 
Ruth Armstrong, president of the 
Arkansas Classroom Teachers As- 
sociation. I asked her for litera- 
ture relating to its objectives, 
achievements, and methods of or- 
ganization. A study of this has 
convinced me that I have been 
greatly mistaken in considering 
CTA as a pressure group. 

Among the literature which 

Miss Armstrong gave me is a leaf- 
let which asks of each teacher such 
questions as the following: Does 
each pupil feel that I am inter- 
ested in him personally? Are my 
pupils convinced of the value of 
the learning activities in which we 
engage? Do I use democratic pro- 
cedures in my relationships with 
my pupils? Are my teachings re- 
flected in the lives of my pupils in 
the community? Does my own con- 
duct bear evidence that education 
ennobles our daily lives? 

“Am I doing a good job?” No 
pressure group that I have known 
ever asked such a question. Hu- 
mility is unknown to the pressure 
groups. They know exactly what is 
wrong with industry, with the gov- 
ernment, and with the world, but 
to intimate that anything could be 
wrong with the pressure groups or 
their members—the idea has never 
occurred to them! 

The more I have read of its 
literature, the better I have liked 


the Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion. I like the teachers’ devotion 
to their high calling. I like their 
knack of putting first things first. 
Self-examination comes first of 
all; then “methods in improving 
the educational services to the 
child and the public.” 

Then follows: ‘To give teachers 
an organization to study their own 
problems, secure the best thinking 
for the solution of these problems, 
and to foster the common aims.” 

Salaries, tenure, and retirement 
plans come far down the line. 
Teachers do have to eat, wear 
clothes, and pay doctor bills, but 
the stress is upon doing a good 
job of teaching. 

The Classroom Teachers 
ciation is not a teachers “union.” 
In an address at Atlantic City, 
March 2, 1947, Mrs. Pearl Wana- 
maker, then president of the Na- 
tional Education Association and 
a firm supporter of CTA, said: “I 
believe that the future of the pro- 
fession and the country gives us a 
clear mandate that we ‘shall not 
form unions and affiliate with la- 
bor organizations. Teaching is a 
profession and, of all the profes- 
sions, holds the highest obligation 
to impartiality and universal serv- 
ice. Its task is to serve all human- 
ity and to advance the general 
welfare.” 

It is clear that I have been mis- 
taken. The Classroom Teachers 
Association is a group of devoted 
professional people, united by a 
great task—the training of the citi- 
zens of tomorrow.—DANIEL SANDS, 
editor, Southwest Times Record, 
Ft. Smith, Ark., Nov. 9, 1947. 
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N DEVELOPING a program to aid 

in teacher recruitment, the Ohio 
Education Association has found re- 
search technics extremely important 
in accurately determining goals and in 
producing sound selling points to at- 
tract highschool and college students 
to the profession. 

Prior to production of recruitment 
campaign materials, a research study 
into anticipated future enrolments 
and minimum required teaching force 
was carried out by T. G. O'Keefe, 
OEA research director. 

The forecast was not projected be- 
yond the 1953-54 school year because 
enrolment estimates beyond that pe- 
riod must necessarily be based upon 
speculation regarding future birth- 
rate trends. 

As a foundation upon which to base 
the Ohio recruitment program, the re- 
search study revealed that: 

{1} Enrolment in Ohio schools, not 
including kindergarten and_ special 
students, will increase from 1,085,000 
in 1947-48 to 1,335,000 in 1953-54. 

[2] To meet minimum needs, 25,000 
teachers must be trained for Ohio’s 
schools by 1953-54. [In arriving at this 
estimate, consideration was given to 
the expanded enrolment, replacement 
of unqualified “emergency” teachers, 
and normal causes of teacher turn- 
over. | 

The study also included break- 
downs showing annual elementary and 
highschool enrolment increases and 
required teacher forces for each field 
from 1947-48 to 1953-54. The OEA 
plans to test the accuracy of the fore- 
cast each year and to extend it to 
cover estimated needs for an addi- 
tional school year. 

Armed with this vital information, 
the OEA public-relations staff could 
start planning of a long-range pro- 
gram of teacher recruitment. Objec- 
tives were to inform the general public 
well in advance as to the need for ade- 
quate financing and provision for se- 
curing qualified teachers and proper 
building facilities. 

The OEA sales story to highschool 
and college students exploits the 
“25,000 careers” theme and stresses the 
advantage of teaching, including secu- 
rity, opportunity for advancement, ris- 
ing salary levels, vacations, and retire- 
ment plans. Not overlooked is the 
loftier appeal that “‘our teachers mold 
our nation’s future” and that the 
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25,000 Careers in Ohio 


W. B. BLISS 


Executive Secretary 
Ohio Education Association 


teacher is “the architect of America’s 
future.” 

Following initial newspaper and 
radio publicity dealing with the OEA 
forecast of 25,000 new teaching careers 
within a six-year period, a two-color 
leaflet was produced for distribution 
to college and highschool students. 

The recruitment committee of 
OEA’s Classroom ‘Teachers Depart- 
ment, working with the Division of 
Teacher Education and Certification 
of the State Department of Education, 
produced a 30-page manual for spon- 
sors of Future Teachers of America 
clubs. 

University presidents and deans of 
colleges of education in Ohio were 
quick to respond to an OEA offer to 
supply quantities of recruitment leaf- 
lets. Leaflets are being distributed to 
undergraduates and will be used by 
college field men to interest highschool 
students in college careers. 

The leaflets also are being distrib- 
uted to highschool students thru the 
efforts of superintendents and local 
associations. 

A later research study has provided 
additional facts for the recruitment 
campaign. The OEA research depart- 
ment found that the average salary 
for Ohio teachers had increased from 
$2331 in 1946 to $2760 in the fall of 
1947, not including the effect of school 
levies approved at the November elec- 
tion. The study showed in dramatic 
fashion that teaching salaries are on 
the upswing in Ohio. Where 40% of 
all teachers had been receiving less 
than $2000 in 1946-47, state and local 
school-aid increases in the spring of 

1947 had reduced the size of this group 
to only 8%. 

Particularly important facts were 
obtained with regard to salaries of 
elementary teachers—a median salary 
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increase of 61%, or $940, since 1943-44. 

Recruitment program plans include 
production of a school bulletinboard 
poster to be made available to every 
highschool in the state. 

Ohio Schools and the OEA news- 
letter on school-community relations, 
“The Report Card,” provide leaders 
in the profession with suggestions as 
to successful recruiting activities on 
the community level. For example, 
details are given on the methods used 
by a Toledo FTA sponsor to obtain 
the cooperation of leading merchants 
in publishing full-page newspaper ad- 
vertisements and window displays de- 
voted to teacher recruitment. [See page 
51 of this JouRNAL.| 

The public-relations phase of the 
program—to penetrate the public 
mind with the deep significance of 
problems involved in the sharp enrol- 
ment increase—has started off with 
articles published in statewide general 
and organizational magazines. 

Direct mail will be used to reach 
business, industrial, and opinion lead- 
ers. A pamphlet is planned which will 
show graphically the Ohio enrolment 
increase, number of teachers needed, 
and the economic and social factors 
involved in providing the “war-baby” 
generation with an adequate educa- 
tion. Production of a slide-film presen- 
tation on the subject is under con- 
sideration. 

Speech material will be supplied to 
superintendents and local association 
speakers’ bureaus in order to reach 
luncheon and service clubs and civic 
and social organizations. 

Contact is being made with other 
statewide organizations so that the 
facts and implications involved in 
expanding school enrolment can be 
brought to the attention of their mem- 
bers. This includes preparation of 
articles for their publications and sug- 
gestions that education be considered 
a topic for discussion at annual and 
district meetings. 

In order to help guide this expand- 
ing, long-range program, the OEA ex- 
ecutive committee has named a special 
committee to devote its primary at- 
tention to recruitment and improve- 
ment of instruction. 
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New Ways to New Gains in Connecticut 


EORGANIZATIONS sometimes 

spring from the need to overcome 
failures; by contrast, Connecticut's re- 
cent reorganization has grown out of 
successes of the Connecticut State 
Teachers Association. 

In six years the association has en- 
abled teachers to double their retire- 
ment allowances, improve their sala- 
ries by one-third, safeguard their legal 
status, and reinforce their professional 
standing. 

These gains have come thru such 
advances as continuing contract sta- 
tus; a liberal retirement system; liabil- 
ity protection; equal pay; marital non- 
discrimination; $10,000,000 annual 
state aid; an average salary increase 
from $1800 to $3000; growth in demo- 
cratic local increased 
membership in local, state, and na- 
tional associations; and expanded pro- 
grams of professional growth, field 
service, and public relations. 


associations; 


Pressing Questions 


“Then why not leave well enough 
alone?” one may ask. The answer lies 
in current conditions—economic, so- 
cial, and cultural. We must, like Alice 
in Wonderland, run hard just to stay 
where we are. Are present salaries high 
enough? Are teaching conditions sat- 
isfactory? Or is there need for better 
salary schedules, greater security, mod- 
ern instructional equipment, smaller 
class loads, broader curriculums, 
steady professional growth, and clearer 
public understanding of educational 
needs? 

To answer such questions as these 
the reorganization was undertaken. 


Basic Aims 


Symbolic of the reorganization is 
the change in name from Connecticut 
State Teachers Association to Connec- 
ticut Education Association. Besides 
parallelling the names of the NEA 
and manv state associations, the new 
name expresses more accurately the 
broadened scope of the organization’s 
work. 

The basic aims of the reorganiza- 
tion are [l] to secure the maximum 
degree of professional strength thru 
statewide unity without impairing the 
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Executive Secretary 
Connecticut Education Association 
since September |, 1942 


rightful autonomies of local associa- 
tions or of the individual teacher and 
[2] to round out and implement the 
association’s work as a fullscale pro- 
fessional organization operating eftec- 
tively in every field affecting the needs 
of teachers and education. 


Statewide Unity 

Chief aspects of the program, de- 
signed to increase statewide unity, are 
[1] the provision for the affiliation of 
local units with the CEA in order to 
bring these groups closer together on 
policies and procedures, [2] the forma- 
tion of county councils of representa- 
tives of affiliates to provide a regular 
interchange of ideas and suggestions, 
and [3] the revised plan for selecting 
county directors and officers so that 
each CEA member may exercise most 
easily and directly his franchise in 
naming his elected representatives. 

New Features 

New facilities for field service, legal 
counsel, and public relations have 
been added. This means that special- 
ized helps in these areas are now avail- 
able to the association and its compon- 
ent groups. 

Another new feature is the stream- 
lined system of five commissions—leg- 
islative, personnel, professional, pub- 
lic relations, and organization—un- 
der which the association’s 15 previous 
committees are being coordinated. A 
staff member is assigned to each com- 
mission as a resource person, 

The present political district plan 
of legislative organization, which 
proved so successful in 1945 and 1947, 
is being continued and developed. The 
convention, association publications, 
representative assembly, and present 
administrative and classroom-teacher 
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departments remain unchanged, al- 
tho the 1947 commission on organi. 
zation will restudy the departments 
with a view to improving their effee 
tiveness. Larger headquarters space 
will be sought as soon as conditions 
justify. 

Provision is also being made for in- 
tensified cooperation with the Na. 
tional Education Association thru uni- 
fied three-in-one membership, contin- 
ued participation in the Victory Ac 
tion Program, and increased represen- 
tation at NEA meetings. 


Increased Revenues 


To meet the costs of this expanded 
program, the 1947 assembly voted to 
increase association dues from $3 to 
$6. The need for this action was based 
on two considerations: [1] At present 
dollar values it would require $4.50 to 
provide services at a pre-war $3 level. 
[2] New demands for association sery- 
ice call for an additional 25% expan 
sion of budget. 

During 1946-47, a year that included 
the Norwalk and Ansonia controver- 
sies as well as a dozen others of les 
spectacular nature, the association was 
called upon to expend a total of $42, 
000, or $11,000 over income from 
membership. One more such year of 
depletion of reserves would have emp- 
tied the association’s treasury, leaving 
the teachers of Connecticut at the 
mercy of those interests that would 
lower salaries, reduce retirement, and 
repeal the many beneficial laws which 
the CSTA had secured. 


Integrated Action 

The heart of the new organization 
is the plan of affiliation. Based on the 
conviction that the individual teacher, 
given necessary information, can and 
will determine sound and workable 
educational policies, the CEA plan 
ners have provided a structure im 
which the responsibility for policies 
rests with the individual in his local 
association. Once policies have been 
ratified by the representatives of the 
teachers thru the CEA assembly, affil- 
iated local groups pledge themselves 
to support them until revised by the 
assembly. 

The bulk of our problems, both or 
ganizational and professional, should 
yield to the integral unity of purpose 
and structure which the CEA is striv- 
ing to achieve. 
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we NEA 


Educational Policies Commission 


THE executive committees of the 
NEA and the American Association of 
School Administrators, in joint session, 
recently adopted the following func- 
tions for the Policies Commission: 

[1] The Educational Policies Com- 
mission shall prepare, publish, and 
disseminate, from time to time, state- 
ments of proposed policy regarding the 
conduct of education in the United 
States and the international relation- 
ships of American education. 

[2] Ihe Commission shall prepare 
before April first of each year a list of 
the current major educational prob- 
lems, together with its recommenda- 
tions dealing with these problems. 
These lists and recommendations shall 
be communicated without publication 
to the resolutions committees of the 
National Education the 
ahliated state education associations, 
and the departments of the National 
Education Association for their infor- 
mation. 


Association, 


North Dakota State Director 


F. Ray Rocers, NEA director for 
North Dakota, has resigned. Leila C. 
Ewen, State ‘Teachers College, Minot, 
hss been named by the executive 
board of the North Dakota Education 
Association to serve as NEA director 
until the annual meeting of the NEA. 


Conference on Citizenship 


Ture NEA Citizenship Committee 
met with a newly organized confer- 
tice advisory group on December 5 
0 plan the Third National Confer- 
tice on Citizenship. The conference, 
0 be held in Washington, D. C., May 
1-19, 1948, will be increased in size to 
out 1000 delegates. Discussion 
foups will devote attention to major 
problems in the field of citizenship. 


AEW 1947 Observance 


AMERICAN Education Week, of which 
the NEA is one of the sponsors, was 
More widely observed in 1947 than 
ver before. Led off by a statement 
ftom President Truman and many na- 
tionwide radio broadcasts, the story of 


' \ ' 
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James F. O'Neil [left], 
national commander of 
the American Legion, 
and Belmont Farley, 
director of press and 
radio relations, NEA, 
participated in an 
American Education 
Week broadcast from 
Monticello, home of 
Thomas Jefferson. 


This exhibit, prepared 
by Julius Helm, super- 
intendent of Lawrence 
County Schools, 
Mount Vernon, Mis- 
souri, was used at the 
Southwestern District 
Teachers Convention 
held in Joplin in Oc- 
tober. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 
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the schools was heard by more citizens 
than in any previous observance. 


Progress in Idaho 

EXECUTIVE Secretary John M. Booth 
of the Idaho Education Association re- 
ports that under unified dues, which 
came into effect this fall, Idaho by the 
first of November had more paid-up 
NEA members than she had at the end 
of the last school year. 


Unified Dues of $22 
ORMAN R. WEIGHT, secretary, Gran- 
ite Teachers Association, a suburb of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, reports that 


Granite District has adopted unified 
dues and will be 100% in local, state, 
and national association membership. 
The unified dues of $22—$9 for the 
local, $10 for the state, and $3 for the 
NEA—will be deducted from salary 
checks, $1.84 per month for 12 
months. 


C. O. Williams at Headquarters 


Dr. WILLIAMS, director of education 
extension at the Pennsylvania State 
College and a member of the NEA 
Commission on ‘Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, worked at 
NEA headquarters during November 





NEA Representative Assembly, 1948: Cleveland, Ohio, July 5-9. 
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and December on 
Commission. 


Dr. Todd with NEA 


Lewis PAut Topp, on leave from the 
Danbury, Connecticut, State Teachers 
College, is serving parttime as editor 
of Social Education for the National 
Council for the Social Studies and 
parttime as assistant in international 
relations with the NEA. 


Elsewhere in This JOURNAL 
Ser the official statements of the 
NEA Executive Committee on pages 
15-17; the story of the NEA travel 
page 30; the Atlantic City con- 
vention, page 23; and “NEA Depart- 
’ next columns. 


JOURNAL Reprints Available 

REPRINTS of the following JOURNAI 
articles may be secured free, so long 
as the supply lasts: 

The series on child growth and de 
velopment by Willard C. Olson: “How 
Children Grow,” “Experiences tor 
Growing,” “Hazards to Growth,’ 
“Human Relations in the Classroom,” 
‘The Philosophy of Growth.” 

William G. Carr’s notable article in 
October: “On the Waging of Peace.” 

The self-rating checklist by J. How- 
ard Kramer in the September issue: 
“How Good a Teacher Am I?” 

Posters: “Achievements of Our 
United Profession,” “Victory Action 
Program Goals,” and “Beatitudes of a 
Leader.” 

Available at one cent per copy are 
the “Code of the Good American” 
posters. There are 11 posters in the 
series. ‘These may be ordered in any 
combinations, but there must be a 
minimum order of 25. 


projects of the 


tours, 


ments,’ 


NEA DUES 


Regular—including full active 
privileges and a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE JOURNAL 


active 


Special—including full 
privileges plus a year’s subscrip- 


tion to THE JOURNAL, the Re- 
search Bulletin, and the annual 
Volume of Proceedings 


Life—full privileges for life, in- 
cluding THE JouRNAL, the Re- 
search Bulletin, and the annual 
Volume of Proceedings, .$100 
or $10 annually for 10 years. 
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NE 4 Departments 


Tue following information 
about NEA departments has been 
compiled as a result of a sugges- 
tion made by R. B. Starling, 
Greenville, N. C. 

The NEA is the parent organ- 
ization of 29 departments. 


a ae . 
Dues for each of the following 


should be sent to the executive 
secretary of the department, 1201 
16th St. N.W.,W ashington 6, D.C.: 

Adult Education. Annual dues, 
$2. Executive secretary, Leland P. 
Bradford. 

American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. $3.50 [to receive depart- 
mental journal only]; $10 [to re- 
ceive all departmental periodi- 
cals]; $1.50 [student membership]. 
Ben W. Miller. 

American Association of School 
idministrators. $5. Worth Mc- 
Clure. 

American Educational Research 
Association. Change in dues be- 
ing voted upon. Frank W. Hub- 
bard. 

Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. $4. [$2 
for those with salaries less than 
$1500 a year]. Gertrude Han- 
kamp. 

Audio-Visual Instruction. $3. 
Vernon G. Dameron. 

Elementary School Principals. 
$3. Eva G. Pinkston. 

National Association of Deans 
of Women. $5. Barbara. Catton. 

National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals. $3. Paul 
E. Elicker. 

National Council for the Social 
Studies. $4. [Contributing mem- 
bership, $10; student, $2.50). 
Merrill F. Hartshorn. 

Rural Education. $2. 
A. Dawson. 

United Business Education As- 
sociation. $2; undergraduate stu- 
dent membership, $1; two divi- 
sions of the department: Research 
Foundation, $3; Administrators 
Association, $3. Hollis P. Guy. 

- 

Dues for this department should 
be sent to: 

National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation, 1201 16th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. $2. 

x * * 

Dues for other departments 

should be sent as follows: 


Howard 


eee at 


American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges. Institutional dues, 
$50 to $250 per year, dependent 
on enrolment. Charles W. Hunt, 
president, STC, Oneonta, N. Y. 

American Industrial Arts Asso- 
ciation. $2. D. Arthur Bricker, 216 
FE. Ninth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

Art Education. $1. Italo L. de- 
Francesco, director of art educa- 
tion, STC, Kutztown, Pa. 

Home _ Economics. $l. 
Tomlinson, State Department of 
Education, Baton Rouge, La. 

International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children. $2. Mrs. 
Beulah S. Adgate, Saranac, Mich. 

Lip Reading. $1. Louise Padou, 
62 Layman Ave., Indianapolis. 

Music E ducators National Con- 
ference. $3 plus dues in affiliated 
states. C. V. Buttelman, 64 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, II. 

National Association of Jour- 
nalism Directors of Secondary 
Schools. $1. Thelma McAndless, 
journalism director, Roosevelt 
School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

National Association of School 
Secretaries. $2. Marion Homer, 
Lyons Township Highschool, La- 
Grange, Ill. 

National Council of 
trative Women in Education. 
$1.50. Lucy Mason Holt, Ocean 
View School, Norfolk, Va. 

Secondary Teachers. $1. 
Irene McAnerney, South 
school, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Speech Association of America. 
$3.50 [sustaining membership]; 
$12.50 [including all publications 
of the department]. Loren D. 
Reid, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia. 


Lela 


Adminis- 


Mrs. 
High- 


The following departments 
have no dues. Applications for 
membership should be sent to: 

Classroom Teachers. Executive 
secretary, Hilda Maehling, NEA 
headquarters. 

Higher Education. Executive 
secretary, Ralph McDonald, NEA 
headquarters. 

Kindergarten - Primary Educa- 
tion. Secretary, Kate S. Brewster, 
150 Whitford Ave., Nutley, N. J. 

Vocational Education. William 
G. Carr, NEA headquarters. 

x 2. 

NEA membership is prerequi- 
site to membership in any depart- 
ment. Annual dues indicated for 
departments are in addition to the 
NEA membership dues of $3. 
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HE Second General Conference of 
ae United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
[Unesco] was held at Mexico City 
from November 6 to December 3, 
1947. The chief business of the Con- 
ference was to review the work of 
Unesco in 1947 and to draft a program 
for 1948. 

The 1948 activities approved by the 
Conference are: 

I. Reconstruction of educational, 
scientific, and cultural life in war-dev- 
astated countries. 

Il. Communications across national 
frontiers, including travel and ex- 
change of persons, and use of libraries, 
the radio, films, and press. 

III. International cooperation in 
education. 

IV. Cultural interchange thru arts 
and letters, philosophy and humani- 
ties, translations and collections of 
great books, and museums. 

V. Promotion of human and social 
relations thru cooperative investiga- 
tions by social scientists. 

VI. International cooperation in ex- 
tending man’s knowledge and control 
of the natural sciences. 

This article: deals with Area III, 
education. 


Administrative Unity 


Perhaps the most important de- 
cision affecting education was a resolu- 
tion urging that the Director General 
of Unesco place the program in educa- 
tion under a single administrative 
head. During 1947 the educational ac- 
tivities of Unesco were divided and 
scattered. This reorganization pro- 


} gram should strengthen all activities 


in education and make them more 
helpful to other aspects of Unesco. 


Educational Priorities 
The Mexico City Conference agreed 
that first and equal priority in the edu- 
cational program should be given’ to 
these seven fields: 
[1] Fundamental education— 
Unesco will give worldwide leadership 


__— Ff in the promotion of literacy and other 


ary 1948 
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Unesco Priorities for 1948 


basic skills. More than half of the 
adults of the world are now unable to 
read or write. While literacy is no 
guarantee of world peace, peoples can- 
not speak to peoples as long as more 
than half of them are sunk in com- 
plete ignorance. 

The fundamental education project 
calls on all members of Unesco to es- 





Unesco will 


the Director General of 
collect 


methods 
in adult education and will produce 
materials on international affairs suit- 
able for use by adult-education groups. 
An international conference for 
ers. and workers in adult education 
will be held in 1948, provided suffi- 
cient progress is made in collecting 
basic information. 

[3] Work with universities—The Di- 
rector General is to call a meeting of 
representatives of universities thruout 
the world. The purposes of the meet- 


information on new 


lead- 





“All men of goodwill who have the heavy task of instruct- 


ing and informing have their attention focused on our work. 


Entire peoples passionately follow our discussions. We must 


not deceive this great hope of a world profoundly desirous of 


peace, the problems of which can be resolved only by passing 


from a purely material approach to an international and hu- 


man approach.” 


M. JACQUES MARITAIN of France addressing the Sec- 
ond General Conference of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization in Mexico 
City on November 6, 1947. 





tablish universal, free, 
primary education. 

Unesco itself will publish a manual 
on fundamental education; establish 
a clearinghouse of information on 
methods of teaching literacy and other 
basic skills; organize a panel of experts 
to carry out its mandate, including at- 
tention to the use of radio and films in 
fundamental education; operate pilot 
or demonstation projects in China, 
East Africa, Haiti, and perhaps one 
other center. The pilot projects, with 
certain associated projects in other 
countries, will form a Unesco net- 
work of enterprises in fundamental 
education. 

[2] Adult education—During 1948 


compulsory 


UE ae 


Education 





ing will be to develop an international 
association of universities, study the 
problem of equivalence of degrees, 
promote higher education in inter- 
national relations, and encourage 
closer cooperation between universi- 
ties and Unesco. 

[4] Educational seminars—There 
will be at least three Unesco seminars 
for teachers during 1948, probably 
during the summer. 

_ Altho final decisions on subject and 

place of the seminars have not been 
made, it is probable that one of them 
will be held at Lake Success in col- 
laboration with the United Nations. 
This will be done in response to the 
request of the General Assembly of 
the UN that Unesco encourage in- 
struction about the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. 


There may be a second seminar on 
the education of teachers and a third 
dealing either with education thru 
youth organizations or with educa- 
tion of young children. 

Each seminar will be international 





in membership. Participants will be 
selected by the governments of each 
country or by some agency to which 
governments delegate responsibility. 
Unesco will provide tuition and main- 
tenance; the participating govern- 
ments or individuals will meet travel 
expenses. 

[5] Teaching international under- 
standing—Two major lines of opera- 
tion were authorized in this field. The 
Director General is instructed to study 
how the member states of Unesco are 
teaching about the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. Second, 
the Director General is to sponsor two 
competitions for young people which 
will stimulate wide public interest in 
the work of Unesco. 

[6] Textbooks and teaching matert- 
als—Activities in the collection, study, 
and improvement of textbooks and 
teaching materials, particularly those 
which relate to international under- 
standing, will be continued in 1948. 

[7] Educational missitons—Some of 
the member states of Unesco have re- 
quested that the organization provide 
expert advice on the reorganization 
of their education systems and on de- 
velopment of practices intended to in- 
crease international understanding. 

It is probable that Unesco will pro- 
vide three missions in 
1948. Wherever possible, the missions 


two Ol such 


will include representatives of teach- 
ers organizations. 
Supplementary Projects 


In addition to the seven top priori- 
ties just enumerated, the General Con- 








ference approved ten other projects 
which, altho important, do not re- 
quire large immediate expenditures 
of money and time. 

[1] Teachers charter—Unesco will 
invite associations of teachers to make 
suggestions for a draft of an interna- 
tional teachers charter. It will also 
provide basic information on the sta- 
tus of teachers in various countries 
and will collect and disseminate drafts 
of the charter. 

The World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession, of which the Na- 
tional Education Association is a mem- 
ber, is already at work on the project. 

[2] Youth charter—In 1948 an in- 
ternational study of barriers to uni- 
versal education is to be started, look- 
ing toward the ultimate formulation 
of an international youth charter. 

[3] Draft convention—The staff is 
directed to prepare for the 1948 con- 
a draft convention under 
which the nations may agree [within 
the limits of their respective constitu- 
tional and legal systems for adminis- 
tration of education] to direct their 
educational systems to the ends of 
peace and security. 

[4] Music and the arts—During 
1947 Unesco distributed a question- 
naire on the role of music and the arts 
in education. The replies will be used 
in 1948 to prepare proposals for a 
further program in this field. Mean- 
while, Unesco will provide informa- 
tion on the availability of teaching 
materials in the arts. 

[5] Sctence—Unesco 


ference 


will collect 


from each member nation a statement 


“Unesco has been assigned a specific task which in the 


long run may prove to be the most important task in the in- 


ternational field—the creation of a mind for peace which 


shall be like a second nature in all men. 


“We are at a crucial moment for humanity in that we are 


forced to consider the danger science has brought us to— 


the danger of becoming extinct.” 


MIGUEL ALEMAN, President of the Mexican Republic, 
welcoming the delegates. 









on the role of science 
education. 

[6] Languages—Unesco will make 
more widely available new knowledge 
of linguistics and of methods of teach- 
ing languages, including the possi- 
bility of using language teaching as 
a means to better international under- 
standing. 

[7] Vocational guidance and tech- 
nical education—Unesco will cooper- 
ate with the International Labor Of- 
fice in a study and report on voca- 
tional guidance and will urge mem- 
ber states to relate their programs in 
technical education to the purposes 
of Unesco. 

[8] Education of women—Unesco 
will cooperate with the Commission 
on the Status of Women of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the 
United Nations in studies of educa- 
tional opportunities open to women. 

[9] Publication of materials—Thru- 
out the educational program of 1948, 
Unesco will collect, organize, and dis- 
tribute relevant printed material as 
well as lists of films, recordings, and 
other educational aids. 

[10] International organizations— 
Finally, Unesco will endeavor to es- 
tablish cooperative arrangements with 
international organizations in educa- 
tion. Such arrangements have been in 
force now for a year between Unesco 
and the International Council of Sci- 
entific Unions. Similar arrangements 
with education would be desirable. 


in general 


Summary 


Each of the above items, whether 
of primary or secondary priority, has 
a definite budget allocation. 

The 1948 program of Unesco is far 
more coherent and specific than the 
program approved a year ago. As one 
looks back on the successive conferen- 
ces of Unesco, a definite developmental 
trend can be observed. 

At London in 1945, the pieces of 
the machine were put together, as 
specified in the Unesco constitution 
drafted at that time. At Paris in 1946, 
this machinery was actually set in mo- 
tion. At Mexico City in 1947, the 
machinery of Unesco was thrown into 
gear and harnessed to work on a defi- 
nite series of assigned tasks. 

—WILLIAM G. CARR, adviser, US Del- 
egation to the Second General Con- 
ference of Unesco; associate secretary, 
National Education Association. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK OF 1947 


THe campaign for a durable peace 
must educate the public to understand 
the part which foreign-trade rivalry 
plays in bringing on war and to appre- 
ciate the further fact that there can be 
much more profitable trade without 
war than with it. “Fair trade is the eco- 
nomic basis of peace.’ Every teacher 
and influential layman needs to un- 
derstand how the. international eco- 
nomic machinery works. 

For that reason we name as the most 
important book of 1947 More Than 
Conquerors by Otto Tod Mallery, a 
man of means who has made himself a 
keen student of world political and 
economic affairs. 

The author has taken a subject 
which is sometimes considered difh- 
cult and by means of parables and 
simple illustrations has made it unus- 
ually interesting and readable. This is 
more than a book on economics. 

Says Mallery: “To approach eco- 
nomic goals it is necessary at the same 
time to seek educational, scientific, 
and spiritual goals. Universal literacy 
is a necessary basis for widespread eco- 
nomic progress. . Some may hesi- 
tate over the mutual connections be- 
tween the scientific, spiritual, educa- 
tional, and economic goals. Science 
makes possible the raising of living 
standards. Increased literacy and edu- 
cation enlarge man’s horizon and abil- 
ity to enjoy the products of construc- 
tive science and of sound economics. 
Is not the greatest good of the greatest 
number to be found at the point 
where the lines of ethics and of eco- 
nomics meet? Economics minus 
ethics equals trouble. Economics plus 
ethics equals peaceful progress.” 

The author outlines goals for a six- 
year program and points out the im- 
mense importance of the International 
Trade Organization [ITO], which is 
to world peace on the economic front 
what Unesco is on the educational 
front. 

In naming the “most important” 
book each year we have sought to em- 
phasize a volume which if widely read 
would do most to advance our coun- 
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try and the world in the direction of 
democratic ideals. This book is pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers, 49 
East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 1947. 
204p. $3. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH FOR JANUARY 


Our Children Are Cheated consists 
of the findings of a nationwide study 
of our public-school system made by 
the author, Benjamin Fine. He toured 
most of the important cities, half of 
the states, and scores of rural areas in 
search of firsthand information as to 
the crisis in American education at 
the present time. 

A series of 12 newspaper articles 
published in The New York Times 
earlier in the year opened the subject 
and created concern over the plight of 
the schools; this volume is the com- 
plete report. 

The shocking facts revealed jar any 
complacency about the schools and 
serve as the basis for prompt and in- 
tensive action on all governmental 
levels. ‘The future of American democ- 
racy hangs upon the answers to the 
problems described in this volume, es- 
pecially as they relate to teachers, edu- 
cational inequalities, colleges, federal 
aid, effects of the war upon schools, 
and other crucial areas. 

The 18 recommendations and pro- 
posals given at the conclusion of the 
discussion are worthy of attention on 
the part of parents, teachers, school au- 
thorities, lawmakers, and all other cit- 
izens. They are the minimum essen- 
tials necessary to the restoration and 
improvement of the American public 
schools. Unless they are taken serious- 
ly, millions of children will continue 
to be cheated of the educational op- 
portunities urgently needed for the 
welfare of our country. It is folly to at- 
tempt to save democracy abroad if we 
let democracy break down here in the 
United States. 

The author, education editor of The 
New York Times, is a 1943 Pulitzer 
prize winner. During his career he has 
been teacher, reporter, and lecturer as 
well as author. 

The book is published by Henry 
Holt and Co., 257-4th Ave., New York 
10, N.Y. 244p. 1947. $3. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Major Problems of United States For- 
eign Policy, 1947: A Study Guide pro- 
vides for teachers of social studies a 


highly useful authoritative analysis of 
current international problems. With- 
in the covers of this one volume will 
be found a wealth of background in- 
formation, analysis of foreign-policy 
issues confronting the government and 
people of the United States at the pres- 
ent time, and clearcut suggestions for 
the study and teaching of internation- 
al problems. 

The distinctive merits of the book 
are its objectivity of analysis and its 
identification of specific technics of 
critical thinking basic to the making 
of informed judgments as to what 
United States policy should be in re- 
ference to concrete current issues fac- 
ing us. 

The authors are not advocates of 
specific policies. Their aim, instead, is 
to provide information and guidance. 
Fifty-three problems are defined and 
analyzed briefly and four are devel- 
oped at length—the German peace set- 
tlement; American assistance to Eu- 
rope; China; and the control of atomic 
energy. 

The volume was prepared by the 
International Relations Staff of the 
Brookings Institution, headed by Leo 
Pasvolsky. It will be supplemented by 
a monthly Summary of Developments in 
Major Problems of U. S. Foreign Policy, 
separately available at 60¢ per copy or 
$5 per year. 

The Study Guide is published by 
the Brookings Institution, 722 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
1947. 320p. $1.50 paper-bound, $3 
cloth-bound. 


FOR LIBRARIES 


Music Education Source Book edited 
by Hazel Nohavec Morgan. A publica- 
tion of the Music Educators National 
Conference, an NEA _ department. 
Deals with 40 related areas of music 
education. 1947. 256p. $3.50 post- 
paid, Order from the MENC Head- 
quarters Office, 64 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

The College Blue Book by Huber Wil- 
liam Hurt and Marion E. Abbott. Ba- 
sic facts on higher educational insti- 
tutions of the United States, and, in 
less detail, of the world. 5th ed. 1947. 
400p. $6. Christian E. Burckel and As- 
sociates, 30 Main St., Yonkers 2, N. Y. 

Girl Scout Handbook by Margaret 
Chapman and Marie E. Gaudette. 
New ed. 1947. 527p. $1. Girl Scouts, 
155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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' Free and Tucrpensiue 


MATERIALS 


MONG your New Year’s resolu- 
tions you may wish to resolve to 
make greater use of the many free and 
inexpensive materials that can enrich 
the school program. This page should 
be useful to you in this respect. 
Order publications of the NEA and 
its departments from the Association 
at 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C. Cash must ac- 
company orders of $1 or less. Unless 
otherwise indicated, secure govern- 
ment publications from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents [Supt Doc.], 
Washington 25, D. C. Make 
check out to the 
tendent of Documents; 
stamps. 


money 
Superin- 
do not send 


order o1 


ADULT EDUCATION 

The Story of Jesus by Frank C, Lau- 
bach. Second reader in a series de- 
signed to help adults who are learning 
to read. The 1600 words most used in 
the English language are listed. 12 
booklets. 1947. $1 per set. Quantity 
discounts. Committee on World Liter- 
acy and Christian Literature, Foreign 
Missions, Conference of North Amer- 
ica, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Asia Calling. Monthly magazine de- 
signed to build friendship between 
the youth of menares and the Orient. 
20p. 25¢ per copy; $2 per year. Ameri- 
can-Oriental Friendship Assn, 1128 
16th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 


COMMENCEMENTS 


The 1948 Commencement Manual. A 
suitable guide for planning and devel- 
oping your next commencement pro- 
gram. Gives summary of highschool 
graduation programs of 1947. 144p. $1. 
Quantity discounts. Natl Assn of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, NEA. 


HEALTH AND MENTAL HEALTH 

Counseling for Mental Health by 
Kate Hevner Mueller and others. 
Fundamental points of view and pro- 
cedures involved in counseling college 
students. 1947. 68p. $1. American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington 6, D. C. 
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How Old Are You? A plan for en- 
abling junior highschool students to 
understand themselves better in the 
process of physical growth and attain- 
ing maturity. Illus. 1947. 4p. Free to 
school administrators and_ teachers. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., One 
Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 

American Unity. Monthly magazine. 
24p. Free to teachers. Council Against 
Intolerance in America, 17 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Human Relationships, by Perva 
Hughes. Unit for young children on 
living at home, at school, with the 
public, and with oneself. 1947. 25p. 
75¢. State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kans. 

One World in School by Louella 
Miles. Basic concepts and technics of 
intercultural education. 
tensive bibliography, 


Includes ex- 
starring books 
suitable for reading by students. 1946. 
58p. 35¢. Quantity discounts. Ameri- 
can Teachers Assn, P. O. Box 271, 
Montgomery I, Ala. 

World Minority Problems by James 
G. Leyburn. Analysis of the world’s 
racial, cultural, and national minori- 
ties and the problems associated with 
them. 1947. 32p. 20¢. Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 
16, N. Y. 

SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 

Good Citizen. Lists nine duties and 
20 privileges of a citizen. Also includes 
inspirational material. 25¢. Quantity 
discounts. Our American Heritage. Pic- 
tures 25 of the documents on the Free- 
dom Train. 25¢. Quantity discounts. 
Publications Division, American Heri- 
tage Foundation, 17 E. 45th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Teamwork in Community Services. A 


demonstration in federal, state, and 
local cooperation during the war 
years. Contains many suggestions on 
future community planning in health, 
welfare, recreation, and related fields. 
1946. 80p. Free. Office of the Admin- 
istrator, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 

Teen Canteens by Hazel Osborn. 
Some special problems encountered 
when organizing teen canteens and the 
psychological approach to their solu- 
tion. 1947. 48p. 60¢. The Woman’s 
Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York 
22, N. ¥. 


Your Opportunity in a Youth-Serving 
Organization. Lists youth-serving or- 
ganizations, their goals, policies, re- 
quirements, and the opportunity they 
afford to help young people. 1947. 30p. 
30¢. Quantity discounts. Youth Divi- 
sion, Natl Social Welfare Assembly, 
134 E. 56th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


TEACHING AIDS 


Better Teaching thru the Use of Cur- 
rent Materials. Report covering an 18- 
month study in the field of classroom 
materials and instruction, by the Cali- 
fornia Council on Improvement of 
Instruction. 1947. 24p. Free. Lucien B. 
Kinney, Stanford University, School of 
Education, Stanford, Calif. 

Bible Readings for Public Schools, 
adapted to age levels. Arranged for 
grades one to six, but useful also in 
junior or even senior highschools. Se- 
lected for reading without comment. 
1947. 32p. 15¢ per copy. 8 for $1. W. F. 
Bruce, Route 3, Box 379, Oklahoma 
City 7, Okla. 

Reader's Digest Reading Workbook. 
Consists of 21 articles from past issues 
of the Reader's Digest, rewritten and 
adapted where necessary to conform 
to elementary reading tastes and ma- 
turity level. Each article is followed 
by a set of selfmotivating exercises. 
1947. 128p. 56¢ list price; 42¢ school 
price. Educational Dept, Reader's Di- 
gest. 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N, 'Y. 

Reading for Democracy, 1947-1948. 
Booklist for intermediate and older 
children. Free. Natl Conference of 
Christians and Jews, Room 918, 203 
N. Wabash, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Teaching Current Events. Five meth- 
ods of teaching current events and 77 
different devices for increasing pupil 
interest in them. 1947. 30p. Free. 
American Education Press, 400 S. 
Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 

What Is Our Bill of Rights? Colored 
folder describing the “American Way 
of Life” in simple terms and illustra- 
tions that a child can understand. 
1947. 10¢. Quantity discounts. Preoc- 
cupational Training Associates, 141 E. 
53rd St., New York 22, N. Y. 


YOUNG CHILDREN 
Schools for Children under Six by 
Mary Dabney Davis. Progress report 
on extension and development of 
schools for children below school en- 
trance age. 1947. 58p. 20¢. Supt Doc. 
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Audio-Visual Materials for 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


O THE teacher of elementary 

science, visual materials are always 
secondary to the actual materials, 
when the latter are available. The 
best motion picture of a farm is but 
a poor substitute for a trip to a farm. 

But, on the other hand, audio-visual 
materials can supplement objective 
materials. They can also present, for 
enrichment or for first presentation, 
subjects that time, space, and avail- 
ability prohibit for classroom use. 

For example, in the study of birds, 
visual materials in color are almost 
a necessity. Films can depict wild ani- 
mals in their native habitats and show 
time lapse in their life stories. 

Lantern slides and filmstrips will al- 
ways have a definite place in elemen- 
tary-science instruction. The still pic- 
ture has the distinct advantage of re- 
maining in view while pupils and 
teachers study and discuss it. Color 
enhances the value of most slides and 
filmstrips. 


16MM SOUND FILMS 


Encyclopedia Britannica classroom 
films, prepared for elementary schools, 
are uniformly good. The catalog, 
available at 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill., lists many subjects. 

The sound films in black and white 
which are adapted for use with pri- 
mary levels include these titles: Robin 
Redbreast, Gray Squirrel, Black Bear 
Twins, Three Little Kittens, Shep— 
the Farm Dog, Goats, Horse, Poultry 
on the Farm, Farm Animals, Adven- 
tures of Bunny Rabbit, Common Ani- 
mals of the Woods, Care of Pets. 

For upper grades there are three ex- 
cellent films which will enrich the 
earth sciences: Work of Running 
Water, Wearing Away of the Land, 
Earth’s Rocky Crust. Many one-reel 
sound films are available for the study 
of plant and animal life. 

Coronet Instructional Films [Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Ill.] have pro- 
duced a series of one-reel black and 
white films photographed under the 
auspices of the Chicago Zvological So- 
ciety. These can be used from the sec- 
ond year up: Deer and Its Relatives, 
Bear and Its Relatives, Horse and Its 
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Directing Principal, Cleveland Public Schools 
and 
RUTH N. THOMPSON 


Assistant Director, Division of Visual Education 


Cleveland Public Schools 


Relatives, Cow and Its Relatives, Pigs 
and Elephants. 

Coronet has also produced an excel- 
lent bird series in color, prepared 
under the direction of the eminent 
ornithologists, Arthur A. Allen and 
O. S. Pettingill, Jr. In this series are 
such topics as: Red-winged Blackbird, 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Birds 
of the Dooryard, Birds of the Coun- 
tryside. 

Simmel-Meservey Films [321 S. Bev- 
erly Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif.] has 
issued an unusual ten-minute film 
entitled Woody Grows Up, which 
shows the development from egg to 
adult of the California downy wood- 
pecker. An excellent color film depicts 
development of the Monarch Butter- 
fly. The latter film can be obtained 
in two versions: elementary for lower 
grades, and scientific for highschool 
and college levels. 

Heidenkamp Nature Pictures [538 
Glen Arden Drive, Pittsburgh 8, Pa.]} 
has an excellent sound color film en- 
titled The Robin for grades four, five, 
and six priced at $75. 

Frith Films [Box 565, Hollywood, 
Calif.] has developed a series in color 
that greatly enriches the study of the 
farm. Four of these depict farm life 
from the viewpoint of a particular age 
level: Patty Garman [kindergarten], 
Bill Garman [a 12-year-old], The Goat 
Dairy Farm [a teenage girl], and A 
Teenage Farm Hand [a teenage boy}. 
Pig Tales and Our Foster Mother, the 
Cow give additional information 
about life on a farm. Guides for the 
use of these films are available. 

Young America Films, Inc. [18 E. 
41st St., New York 17, N. Y.] is produc- 
ing some good films in the areas of the 
physical and earth sciences: What 
Makes Rain? What Makes Day and 
Night? The Flow of Electricity. 





AUDIO-VISUAL 


WUateriats 





16MM SOUND FILMS 
The Heidenkamp series of silent 
films in color, entitled Birds of North 
America, is available in 100-foot units 
at $16 per unit. Write for catalog. 


FILMSTRIPS 


Charter Oak Films, Inc. [23 Temple 
St., New Haven, Conn.] is producing 
excellent filmstrips in “Ameri-color.” 
These titles may be used profitably 
with grades six, seven, and eight in 
the study of earth and sky: What Is 
in the Sky? About Our Earth, Our 
Earth Is Moving. 

Animals of Long Ago and Man of 
Long Ago will enrich the study of pre- 
historic eras. 

The Jam Handy Organization [2821 
E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich.] is the 
producer of Our Earth Series, in black 
and white. These titles can be used in 
grades six to eight: How We Think 
Our Earth Came To Be, Our Earth Is 
Changing, How Rocks Are Formed, 
Story of the Earth We Find in the 
Rocks. 

A colored filmstrip useful in helping 
teachers or older pupils to plan for a 
field trip is available from Simmel- 
Meservey. It is entitled Field Trip. 


HAND-COLORED LANTERN SLIDES 


Keystone View Company [ Meadville, 
Pa.| has on sale materials which pupils 
can use to make “their own slides. 
These materials include crayons, inks, 
etched glass, cover glass, and binding 
tape. 

SOURES OF INFORMATION 

[1] Courses of Study in Elementary 
Science for Grades Four, Five, and Six 
for Cleveland Public Schools. Board of 
Education, 1380 E. Sixth St., Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. Write for prices. 

[2] Catalog of Visual Aids for Ele- 
mentary Schools. Division of Visual 
Education, Board of Education, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 50¢. 

[3] Educational Film Guide. H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York, N. Y. 
Write for prices. 

[4] 1000 and One Catalog. Educa- 
tional Screen, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
1, Ul. $1. 
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Journal 


NEA F 


SCRAPBOOK 


This is the first “Scrapbook” page to 
appear in THE JOURNAL since April 1947. 
Inflation has forced a reduction in the 
number of JOURNAL pages 


NOTHING will ever be attempted if all 
possible objections must first be over- 
come.—SAMUEL JOHNSON 


I wouLp rather inspire students with 
a triumphant philosophy of life than 
give them all the facts there are in all 
the encyclopedias in the world. 
—BENJAMIN F. SHAMBAUGH 


War begins first in the human soul. 
When a man has learned how to wrest 
honor from humiliation, 
of his own has 
just that much he 

War against wal 


his mastery 


soul begun, and by 
brought the 


nearer to 


has 
victory. 
—VERA BRITTAIN 


truth is endless and 


highest 


search fo1 
exciting. The 
look truth straight in the And 
those who undertake to write or teach 
must utter the truth as they see it, tak- 
ing nothing nothing 
thereto, and 


THE 
courage is to 


eve. 


away, adding 
in nought equivocating. 


A. J]. MUSTI 


] UNDERSTAND now that true weltare is 
possible for me only on condition that 
I recognize my fellowship with the 
whole world. What once 
to me shameful and wrong 
tion of nationalify and the cultivation 
of cosmopolitanism—now seems to me 
right and important.—LEO TOLSTOY 


seemed 
~renuncia- 


THE principal elements in human at- 
fairs which impede progress, which 
hinder achievement, and which all 
too frequently neutralize constructive 
effort are: lack of information and 
misinformation, suspicion and the im- 
pugning of motives, uncompromising 
viewpoints, and intolerance of view- 
points other than our own. 
the elements in human 

which cause conflict, 
endeavors, and set group against 
group. Who shall say that the re- 
moval of these obstacles to the attain- 
ment of harmonious human relation- 
ships on all levels of life and living is 
not a principal function of public 


These are 
intercourse 
weaken group 
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OUR PRESIDENTS 
ON EDUCATION 





I was pleased to know that a school bas 
been fixed on at which the girls were to be 


placed, as it is important they should lose 
no time in prosecuting such branches of edu- 
cation as is important for them to acquire 
as they will soon be women, at any rate in 
size; I hope therefore the institution they 
will be placed at will prove such a one, as 
will afford all necessary advantages to en- 
able them to complete their education. 
—Letter to R. C. Wood, June 22, 1848. 


ZACHARY TAYLOR 
November 24, 1784—July 9, 
Twelfth President, 


1850 
1849-1850 
rr we 


education? 
intendent, 


—CLAUDE V. COURTER, super- 
Cincinnati Public Schools. 


Facing the New Year 
pledge ourselves 
To follow thru the coming year 


The light which God gives us; 


The light of Truth, wherever it may 
lead; 


The light of Freedom; revealing new 
opportunities for individual devel- 
opment and social service; 


The light of Faith, opening new vi- 
sions of the better world to be; 


The light of Love, daily binding 
brother to brother and man to God 
in ever closer bonds of friendship 
and affection. 





Guided by this Light, 
We shall go forward to the work of 


another year with steadfastness ang 
confidence. 









—AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
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The Blind Men and the Elephant 


was six men of Indostan 

To learning much inclined, 

Who went to see the Elephant 
(Tho all of them were blind), 

That each by observation 
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Cal 












































Might satisfy his mind. F 
The First approached the Elephant, . 
And happening to fall kK 
Against his broad and sturdy side, h 
At once began to bawl: Cor 
“God bless me! but the Elephant Del 
Is very like a wall!” Dis 
The Second, feeling of the tusk, h 
Cried, “Ho! what have we here FLC 
So very round and smooth and sharp? § Gr 
To me ’tis mighty clear IDA 
This wonder of an Elephant Iu 
Is very like a spear!” F 
The Third approached the animal, : 
And happening to take : 
The squirming trunk within his hands, | 
Thus boldly up and spake: 
“I see,” quoth he, “the Elephant 
Is very like a snake!” J 
‘ IND 
The Fourth reached out his eager I 
hand, | 
And felt about the knee. lov 
“What most this wondrous beast is like ( 
Is mighty plain,” quoth he; Ka 
‘Tis clear enough the Elephant | 
Is very like a tree!” I 
The Fifth, who chanced to touch the 4 
ear 
Said, ““E’en the blindest man : 
Can tell what this resembles most; 
Deny the fact who can, 
This marvel of an Elephant 
Is very like a fan!” ( 
The Sixth no sooner had begun ( 
About the beast to grope, Mi 
Than, seizing on the swinging tail 1 
That fell within his scope, 
“I see,” quoth he, “the Elephant Mi 
Is very like a rope!” Mi 
And so these men of Indostan " 
Disputed loud and long, ¢ 
Each in his own opinion i 
Exceeding stiff and strong, a 
Tho each was partly in the right, ; 
And all were in the wrong! : 
NI 








—JOHN G. SAKE 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Received Since Last Published 


CALIFORNIA—Victor F. Cameron, Kent 
Friel, Jens H. Hutchsen, Robert 
Maggiora, Walter F. Martin, Arno 
E. Myers, Robert G. Preitauer, Sybil 
K. Richardson, Hubert M. ‘Tanne- 
hill, Weaver Thornton 

ConNEcTICUT—Howard L. Hirst 

DELAWARE—Elizabeth S. Field 

DistRict OF CoLuMBIA—William Co- 
hen, John D. Koontz 

FLoripA—Lala P. Clower 

GrorGIA—Dow C. Burk 

IpaHo—C. R. Reid 

lLuinois—Emily F. Crowder, John L. 
Finucane, John M. Hollowell, 
George J. Janicki, Merle N. Kauff- 
man, Susan E. McCann, Ina Mc- 
Curdy, Esther M. Schrum, James I. 
Swientek, Clarence E. Taylor, H. 
Everett Wade, William J. Wood, 
Joseph W. Yarbrough 

InDIANA—Esther Clark, Addie F. Duff, 
Helen A. Ford, Rex E. Harvey, Wil- 
liam B. Mullin 

lowA—Max R. 
O'Boyle 

Kansas—Josephine Allen, Fritz W. 
Forbes, Hester J. McKee, Ethel F. 
Price 

LoulstANA—Beulah E. Brown 
MaryLAND—Carrie Alvord, Mrs. Mas- 
sey Black, Ella Copes, Grace R. 
Copes, Lorraine H. Hatfield, Her- 
man A. Hauver, Jane H. McCaf- 
ferty, Mary B. Mohler, Lillian G. 
Moore, Watson D. Phillips, William 
G. Pyles, Joseph 5. Tarallo, Dorothy 
O. Young 
MicHiGAN—Mildred B. Forbes, Doro- 
thy S. Horst, Beatrice M. Moore, 
Rose R. Zielinski 
MinnesoTA—Elmer J. Peterson 
Mississipp1—Laurie M. Carter, Edward 
E. Hall 
Missouri—Grace Riggs, Virginia E. 
Wheeling 
Montana—Adrien 
Wilson 
NepraskA—Josephine Frisbie 
New Jersey—James K. Baugher, Mary 
M. Greenway, John H. Hoagland, 


Clark, Mary H. 


L. Hess, Ellen 
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Attractive displays, 
like the one pictured 
here, are of inestim- 
able value in teacher 
recruitment and pub- 
lic relations. 


“WHEN laymen understand and 
have faith in education, there can be 
no serious problem of adequate school 
financial support.” With this state- 
ment [from a folder of the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers] in 
mind, teachers of Toledo, Ohio, de- 
cided to seek the cooperation of local 
merchants in the matter of teacher 
recruitment. 

The merchants were willing and 
eager to help when appraised of the 
seriousness of the educational crisis. 
Newspaper advertisements and win- 
dow displays were suggested. ‘The dis- 
piay and advertising departments of 
the retail stores were supplied with 
NEA materials—posters, folders, kits. 

All of this preliminary groundwork 


Joseph J. Masiello, Jr., Victor R. 
Palven, Marguerite L. Weiss 

New Mexico—Gerald W. Brown 

New York—Arthur E. Hamalainen, 
William E. Howell, Ursula M. 
Moran, Hazel Riggs, Harold B. 
Stein 

NortH CAro.LinA—Mildred B. Poole, 
Ina F. Wall 

On1o—Tabitha P. Cobb, Clark B. 
Cummings, Russell G. Duncanson, 
Edna P. Adel, Madge L. Perrill, 
Charlotte Philippi, Dorothy L. 
Storch 

OrEGON—Mrs. Jessie M. Balbach, Joy 
Hills, W. L. Van Loan, Frank W. 
Parr, Martha A. Shull 

PENNSYLVANIA—Mrs. Loveen Albright, 
David D. T. Alexy, Nathan Auer- 
bach, Eugenia M. Baxter, Elizabeth 


TOLEDO MERCHANTS AID 


IN RECRUITMENT 





DESERVE 


was laid last summer and the plans 
crystallized the week of October 27- 
November | during the convention of 
the Northwestern Ohio Teachers As- 
sociation in Toledo. This was also the 
final week in a concerted city drive for 
a school levy, so the ads and windows 
contributed to that campaign. 

The levy carried and the Future 
Teacher movement was given a de- 
cided impetus! At the convention 50 
Future Teachers from six highschools 
served as ushers. Names of principals 
and teachers requesting information 
about FTA clubs were taken and club 
sponsor manuals were sent to them.— 
IRENE O'BRIEN, teacher, Scott High- 
school, and sponsor, FTA club, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 





Bayer, Benjamin A. Deist, Elizabeth 
Glass, Audrey S. Graham, Phyllis L. 
Hurlock, Milton Klein, David T. 
Lehman, Eugene E. McCramer, 
Ivan J. Sargent 

‘TENNESSEE—Firm H. Cagle, Harry T. 
Cash, Mrs. H. B. Rivers, Jacob 
Shapiro, Dorothy L. Williams 

‘Texas—Mary N. Beever, Emma M. 
Brotze, S. B. Burk, Bertha M. Cox, 
Arvil E. Davis, James S. Henninger, 
Ada Pemberton, Thomas W. Porter 

Uran—Eldrid S. Larsen, Boyd H. Mc- 
Affee 

VirGINiIA—Roderick J. Britton 

Wisconsin—J. W. Mitchell 

W vominc—Harold H. Cherry, Frances 
C. Johnson, Margaret Shidler 

ALAsKA—Walter A. Savikko 

[Continued on page 53] 
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The ew RCA Victrola 
classroom phonograph 


@ Educators from all parts of the country testify to 
the superb quality of record reproduction of the 
RCA classroom phonograph. 


“It’s the finest instrument of its kind,” say music 
teachers, ‘for reproducing the recorded works of 
the great artists.” School administrators praise it 
for: “‘concert-hall quality performance . . . sim- 
plicity of operation . . . clear and crisp tone.” 

The new RCA classroom Victrola (Senior Model 
66 ED) plays 12 inch or 10 inch records. “Silent 
Sapphire” pickup gives longer life to records. No 
needles to change. No needle chatter. Full frequency 
range amplifier. Separate tone controls for bass and 
treble bring reality to orchestral instruments and 


VICTROLA“"T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OF Fe 


Sap 


EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT 


RCA VICTOR 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA + CAMDEN, N. 3. 


with the ‘‘Golden Throat” 
Finest tone system 
in RCA Victor history 


voices. Blond finish walnut cabinet with closed 
back. Hand holes for convenience in carrying. 

If you’re looking for a really outstanding class- 
room phonograph, here it is—at a price easily within 
the budget of every school. 

For descriptive literature on the RCA Victrola 
phonograph for the classroom and the RCA Victor 
Library for Elementary Schools, write: Educational 


Sales Dept. 63-A, RCA, Camden, New Jersey 


RCA ViCTOR 
RECORD LIBRARY 


for Elementary Schools 


A Basic Music Library 
for the Classroom 
@ 21 Albums e 83 Records 
e 370 Compositions 
« Rhythms 


e Listening 
« Singing 


e Folk Songs 
« Christmas Songs 
« Singing Games 


¢ Indian Music 
e Rhythm Bands 
e Patriotic Songs 
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PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 
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Unified Dues Growing in Favor 


HunpbreEbs of local associations have 
adopted the Unified Enrolment Plan 
by which members enrol at the same 
time in local, state, and national asso- 
ciations. 

Arizona, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia 
have adopted unified dues outright 
on a statewide basis and have nego- 
tiated special agreements with the 
NEA so that no state enrolments are 
accepted without national enrolments, 
and no national enrolments are ac- 
cepted without state enrolments. 

Forty additional states—Alabama, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Del- 
aware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyo- 
ming—have reported official approval 
of the plan in principle and encourage 
locals to adopt it in fact. 


Association of State Secretaries 


FRANK L. Grove of the Alabama 
Education Association was re-elected 
president of the National Association 
of Secretaries of State Teachers Asso- 
clations at the recent meeting held by 
the group in Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

Re-elected also were Joe A. Chand- 
ler of the Washington Education As- 
sociation, vicepresident; M. P. Moe of 
the Montana Education Association, 
secretary; A. D. Holt, Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association, and Irving F. Pear- 
son, Illinois Education Association, 
members of the executive committee. 

Action taken included a resolution 
calling for strong support for federal 
aid to education. The state secretaries 
reported fine progress being made 
thruout the country on The Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund Campaign. 


Newsworthy! 

THe New Jersey Press Association 
was recently presented with the 
Twelfth Annual Award for Distin- 
guished Service to Education by the 
New Jersey Education Association. 
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Presentation was made by Governor 
Alfred E. Driscoll on behalf of the 
28,000 teachers of New Jersey. The 
award was given “in recognition of 
the outstanding contributions to pub- 
lic education in New Jersey by the 
daily, weekly, and Sunday newspapers 
of the state during the school year 
1946-47.” 


Montana Aims at 1950 Goal 


Unper date of November 22, 1947, 
Executive Secretary M. P. Moe of the 
Montana Education Association re- 
ports that Montana has already passed 
her 1949 NEA membership quota and 
is now shooting at her 1950 quota. 
The unified enrolment plan works. 
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New President, Social Studies 


MEETING in St. Louis during 
Thanksgiving Week, the National 
Council for the Social Studies, an NEA 
department, elected Stanley Dimond, 
head of the department of social 
studies in the Detroit public schools, 
as president. 


New Speech Publication 
IN NOVEMBER 1945 the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals published a volume entitled The 
Role of Speech in the Secondary 
School. Its reception was so cordial 
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THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


The 1948 March of Dimes will take 
place January 15-30. For informa- 
tion write to the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





OUR MAY COVER GIRL 





When the May JOURNAL came out, 
faculty members of the State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania, thought 
they recognized the young gardener on 
the cover as the daughter of one of their 
colleagues, Mrs. Lillian D. Sweigart. The 
photographs above show that |2-year-old 
Esther Sweigart's resemblance to cover 
girl Marion Hanson is justifiable cause 
for mistaken identity. 





that in a short time not only the orig- 
inal printing but a rerun was ex- 
hausted. To meet this demand for aids 
in speech education, this NEA depart- 
ment is publishing a companion pub- 
lication as the January 1948 issue of its 
Bulletin, under the title of “Speech 
Education for All American Youth.” 

The volume has been prepared 
largely under the direction of the 
Speech Association of America, with 
the assistance of the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association, the Amer- 
ican Speech Correction Association, 
and the Association for Education by 
Radio. Order from the NASSP, 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. $1. 


Classroom-Teacher Committees Meet 


Mempers of the following five com- 
mittees of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers met at NEA head- 
quarters on November 28-29: Profes- 
sional Relations, Program Planning, 
Public Relations, 
Teaching, and 
tions. 


Evaluation of 
International Rela- 

The major part of the time was 
spent in individual committee meet- 
ings. However, there were general ses- 
sions including a tour of the building, 
an informal session with staff mem- 
bers, and summarized reports of com- 
mittee work. 


Rural Yearbook 


On-THE-JoB Education in Rural 
Communities is the title of the 1947 
Yearbook of the Department of Rural 
Education. The volume describes 

[Continued on page 54] 
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THE GINN BASIC READERS 
Make Teaching Easy— 


and Learning Meaningful 
TPHE new GINN BASIC READERS meet all fundamental require- 


ments of a basic reading series. 


naturalness. 


and learning methods. 


With the New GINN BASIC READERS, 


Learning to Read is a Joyous Adventure! 


Their keynote is ease, simplicity, 
Reading with understanding is their first objective. They 
provide for the needs of all children—embody tried, proven teaching 
Fascinating stories and lively colored illustra- 
tions make them delightful. 


The primary program, including readers, workbooks, a complete set 
of other learning aids, and teachers’ manuals, will be ready in January. 
It was prepared by David H. Russell, Odille Ousley, Gretchen Wulfing 


and Grace B. Haynes. 


The program for the intermediate grades is well under 


way, and books for Grades 7 and 8 are to follow. 


GINN AND 
COMPANY’ 


Boston 17 
Chicago 16 
Dallas 1 

San Francisco 3 


Atlanta 3 


Toronto 5 








|Continued jrom page 95 
rural programs involving organized 
instruction and job experience and 
gives suggestions for organizing, ad- 
ministering, and evaluating on-the-job 
training as an integral part of the total 
educatioral program. Free to all 1947 
Rural-Department members. 75¢ to 
others. Order from NEA. Cash to ac- 
company orders for $1 or less. 


NEWS FROM THE STATES 


The Vanishing One-Room School 


PENNSYLVANIA’S One-room 
are disappearing at the rate of 240 a 
year according to Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Francis B. Haas. 
There are still, however, 3600 ele- 
mentary schools of this type, which 
are educating some 80,000 pupils. Dr. 
Haas pays tribute to the one-room 
schools but says that “a solid Pennsyl- 
vania demand” for equalized educa- 
tional opportunities makes school 
consolidation “not just a necessity but 
an inevitability.” 


schools 


Main Street vs. the Atom 


So THE New York Times Magazine 
for November 2, 1947, captions the 
story of “Atomic Energy Week” in 
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Prince County, Maryland. 
“Some 60 organizations, from volun- 
teer fire companies to garden clubs, 
from school children to civic groups, 
cooperated in a seven-day round of 
forums, lectures, broadcasts, 
and displays. The idea had the en- 
dorsement of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission.” 

Said the head of the County Civic 
Federation, “I don’t think the people 
from now on will say, “This atom busi- 
ness is too much for me,’ or ‘I can’t do 
anything about it; it’s a job for scien- 
tists and politicians.’ ” 


Georges 


movies, 


Baby-Sitters Course 


Bot boys and girls attended the 
sessions of the four-day training course 
for baby sitters recently held in Union- 
town, Pennsylvania. Sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania State Employment Serv- 
ice, the course covered: “How To En- 
tertain Small Children,” “Baby Han- 
dling,” and “Attitudes and Responsi- 
bilities.” 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


Learning about Professional Organization 


A PROFESSIONAL orientation unit has 
been prepared by the Policy and Plans 


New York 11 


Columbus 16 


Please Get Further 
Information— 
Ask for 
Circular 618 


Committee of 
‘Teachers 


the 
Association. 


Missouri State 

Designed for 
use in college education classes, the 
unit will have value to new as well as 
prospective teachers. 


They Like Teaching 


A RECENT poll conducted by the 
Roosevelt Highschool newspaper, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, showed that the 
113 young men and women doing 
their practice teaching at Roosevelt 
believe that teaching is a real profes 
sion, that it offers opportunities for 
unlimited service, and that it provides 
stimulus for continuous _ personal 
growth. The student teachers are from 
Michigan State Normal College in 
Ypsilanti. 


The New M.A. at Stanford 


STANFORD University’s School of Ed- 
ucation now offers an alternate pro 
gram to students working on their 
M.A. in Education. Students primarily 
interested in the teaching aspect rather 
than in the research may substitute 
for the master’s thesis a “report on a 
year’s project which is directly related 
to the candidate’s teaching responsi 
bilities in his regular position.” 

[Continued on page 56} 
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START THE 
NEW YEAR RIGHT 


ave #50 


GET YOUR 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
NOW 


At the Cincinnati Convention last summer 
an amendment to the NEA Bylaws was pro- 
posed to raise the Regular Membership dues 
from $3 to $5; the Special Membership fee 
from $5 to $10; and the Life Membership fee 
from $100 to $150. This amendment will 
come up for action at the Cleveland meet- 
ing of the Representative Assembly, July 
5-9, 1948, and if passed will take effect im- 
mediately. 

The growing financial needs of the Associa- 
tion make favorable action on this amend- 
ment imperative. 

You can now get a Life Membership at $100 


or $10 down and nine annual instalments of 
$10 each.* 







































* *- *= = USE THIS APPLICATION TODAY - = = © « 


Wittarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association of the 
United States 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Givens: 

Please enrol me as a Life Member of the 
National Education Association on the de- 
ferred payment plan—ten annual payments 
of $10 each. I understand that this will en- 
title me to receive FOR LIFE the NEA 
JouRNAL, the Research Bulletins, and the an- 
nual Volume of Addresses and Proceedings, 
also an engraved certificate, membership card 
and gold emblem. Kindly send these to me 
at the address indicated below. Enclosed 
please find $10 for the first instalment.* 








NAME 


STREET 





city 








STATE 


*If you have already paid annual dues of $3 or $5 
for the current year, 1947-48, the amount paid will be 
credited as partial payment on your first instalment. 
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Hundreds of colleges 
have enrolled SoundSeriber 


SoundScriber electronic disc recording equipment is 


speeding language instruction in schools, colleges and 
universities all over America. 


The biggest reason for the increasing choice of 
SoundScriber for language work is its simplicity of 
operation, its exceptional clarity of reproduction and 
its simple, fileable plastic recording discs. 


With SoundScriber, any number of lesson dises 
may be provided for replaying by students any time— 
greatly extending the instructional period. The 
student can also record and check his own diction, 
pronunciation and delivery—an inestimable aid in 
mastering another language. 


You should have all the information on the 
SoundScriber system. Complete data, plus authorita- 
tive case histories, will be sent upon request. Just 
mail the coupon for the new booklet, 
the Blackboard”. 


JOUNDACRIBER A basic new tool in: 


e Language Instruction 
@ Speech Correction 

e Public Speaking 

e Dramatics 


“Basic as 









e@ Administrative Dictation 


JSOUND/CRIBER 


“does for the ear precisely what 


blackboard and chalk do for the eye.” 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. NE-1, 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 


Please send me the new booklet, “Basic as the Blackboard”’. 
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[Continued from page 54) 
Physical and Health Education 


Tue faculty of Colgate University, 
on the recommendation of its Com- 
mittee on Educational Policy, has 
unanimously adopted a five-year pro- 
gram for the training of teachers in 
physical education, health, and recrea- 
tion. It will lead to the B.A. degree 
and to certification by the state to 
teach one or more academic subjects 
in addition to physical education. 
With the university’s permission, 
credit for the fifth year may be ap- 
plied in part toward the M.A. degree. 

Six Ohio universities are participat- 
ing in a three-year program designed 
to improve health education in the 
state. Aided by a grant from the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, the universities will give 
prospective and inservice teachers 
training in health education. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Record Enrolments 


A survEY by the US Office of Educa- 
tion indicates that college and univer- 


sity enrolments in the 1778 institutions 
of higher education in this country 
reached more than 2,300,000 during 
the fall of 1947. Forty-eight percent of 
the students are veterans. The greatest 
percentage rise in veterans enrolment 
by type of institution is that reported 
by Negro institutions—44.41% over 
that of the fall of 1946. 


English-Department Standards 
Mandatory 

A PROGRAM of universal English in- 
stituted at the University of Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, will, in effect, add 
83 professors to the English depart- 
ment. The aim of the program is to 
make English-department standards 
for composition mandatory for writ- 
ten work in all classes at the univer- 
sity. 

Papers written for history and psy- 
chology, for example, will first be 
graded on the same basis as those 
prepared for the English department 
and will be graded afterward for tech- 
nical content. 


Government of Territories 


YALE University is offering a course 
dealing with the government of Amer- 





COMPRIETIENIST 


Complete with Tripod 
or Wall Bracket Mounting 
F.0.B. Goshen 





ican territories and dependencies, 
Puerto Rico, a Bulletin of the Office 
of Puerto Rico, hails this course as an 
important innovation. 


A Rich Resource 


A HUNDRED and fifty thousand letters 
of historical significance have been 
presented to the library of Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tennessee, by the 
American Missionary Association Ar- 
chives. Correspondence covers the 
period from 1839-1879 and has much 
valuable material on the War between 
the States, the Underground Railroad, 
Reconstruction days, and the estab- 
lishment of colleges for Negroes. In 
the collection are letters from James 
A. Garfield, William H. Seward, 
Henry Ward Beecher, and William 
Lloyd Garrison. 


Community Leadership in Recreation 

Tue University of Wisconsin has 
incorporated into its curriculum a 
four-year course of study in “Com- 
munity Leadership in Recreation.” 
[The program for training in recrea- 
tional leadership is designed to meet 
the increased need tor professionally 
prepared leaders in municipal, indus- 
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SOCIAL STUDY MAPS 


Now available 
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Set includes 37 maps 
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trial, and rural recreation, youth cen- 
ters, summer camps, and hospitals. 


Junior-College Workshop 

NINE junior colleges were repre- 
sented at a recent state Junior-College 
Workshop held on the campus of Ev- 
erett Junior College, Everett, Wash- 
ington. Jesse P. Bogue, executive sec- 
retary of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, was the principal 
speaker. Thirteen conferences of in- 
structors, built around specific prob- 
lems of teachers in subjectmatter 
helds, featured the afternoon sessions. 


That Vital Adult Institution, Marriage 


“IF I were president of a men’s col- 
lege, I should recommend a course in 
marriage and home management,” 
Sara Gibson Blanding, president of 
Vassar College, writes in the December 
Woman’s Home Companion. It is just 
4% important, she asserts, to teach the 
lundamentals of home economics, 
budgeting, marriage, and child psy- 
thology to students at Yale or Harvard 
or any other higher school in America 
%to the girls at Vassar. 

“After all, it takes two to make a 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY new york 


DIN») ¢C ZAI. @ A ~w* 


The earth and man’s use of it 


presented so as to insure an 


understanding of the fundamentals 


of geography 


fhe Earth and Using Our Earth arouse the interest of young children in the 
world about them, give them a clear and full understanding of carefully selected basal 
concepts, and lead them to observe and to learn directly from their own environment. 
These books provide for the acquisition of a fundamental geographic vocabulary and 
for the gradual development of map concepts. 


Our Earth can be read with ease by third-grade children; Using Our Earth 
by fourth-grade children. Either book can be used independently of the other. 





Boston 


family and each should have his share 
in its success.’” Miss Blanding suggests 
that highschools also include courses 
for “that most vital adult institution, 
marriage.” 





LEGISLATION 


Congressman Hoffman on Federal Aid 


“Ir 1s a lamentable fact that the 
United States will spend far less on 
public education in 1948 than it will 
spend abroad in foreign relief and re- 
construction. 

“As measured by today’s wage stan- 
dards in other occupations, most of 
our teachers are deplorably under- 
paid. Too many of our school build- 
ings, both urban and rural, are 
crowded far beyond accepted Ameri- 
can standards of health, comfort, and 
convenience. 

“As a member of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, I say Congress 
would do well to give first attention— 
and first appropriations—to America’s 
urgent needs at home, particularly in 
the field of public education.”—con- 
GRESSMAN CLARE E. HOFFMAN, chair- 
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man of the House Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments and a member of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

[For a statement of the position of 
the NEA on federal aid, see pages 16- 
17.) 


National Grange Backs Federal Aid 


WHEN advocates of federal aid to 
equalize public education in the 
poorer states go before Congress .. . 
they will find an important section of 
the American farm population sup- 
porting their cause—providing the bill 
they present fulfills one important 
condition. This condition is that there 
shall be no federal control of educa- 
tion to accompany the government 
cash. 

Delegates representing the 800,000 
members of the National Grange, 
meeting in Columbus, Ohio, took this 
position after thoro debate. It means 
a change from the organization’s posi- 
tion last year, when the Grange op- 
posed federal aid.—The Christian 
Science Monitor. 

[Continued on page 58] 
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[Continued from page 57) 


ON THE 









INTERNATIONAL FRONT 


The Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund 


One of the most appealing state- 


ments regarding the Fund _ that 
reached the JOURNAL office was this 


comment by Fred Hill, assistant to the 
superintendent, Omaha, Nebraska: 
“sts much like asking one or 
more overseas-teachers to dinner. 
None of us would hesitate to do that. 
I know the Omaha teachers will be 


very 




























































@ No stencils 
@ NO inking 
@ You waste NO time adjust- 
ing the device to print in 
the right area 
@ You waste NO paper 
@ And there is NO _ mecha- 
nism to go out of order 
The EVEREADY TRAYLES 
DUPLICATOR is always ready for 


instant use. You simply place the 
master copy over one of the three 
gelatine sheets, gently glide the 
palm of your hand over it 
copy is ready. It’s as simple as that 


Gee « oo RRPROIGMT . ss eae 
NOMICAL . .. CONVENIENT ‘ 
and CLEAN, you will find this “mir- 
acle’’ duplicator a boon and a TR ow 
Write today for literature including a 
list of 11 suggestions for school use of 
this remarkable device. 
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Pengad Bidg., Bayonne 28, N. J. 


UNIFURMS for sale 


Used Biue and Gold uniforms, in good 
condition and suitable for beginning bands 
and drum corps, for sale Write 
Ww. E. KEEN 
High School 


Downingtown, 


Penna. 





HUGHES EDUCATIONAL KITS 


Visual Education—Mathematics 
CARDS MANUAL 
FILMS WORKBOOK 


State approval by several states— 
others pending 

1640 Connecticut Ave., N. 

Washington, D. C. 
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CLASS RINGS. 
PINS & GUARDS 


* RING shown $2.00. PIN only: gold- 

filled $1.00; sterling silver or gold 
plate, 75¢. GUARD: same prices as pin 

Add 20% Federal Tax to all prices. 

e Other styles available. State your needs. 


C. K. GROUSE CO., 420 Bruce Ave, No. Attleboro, Mass. 
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generous.” 


To Send Books or Periodicals to Japan 

From W. C. Eells, adviser on higher 
education, General Headquarters, 
SCAP [Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers], Civil Information and 
Education Section, comes the follow- 
ing word: 

Japanese professors and university 
and college students are eager to re- 
ceive from abroad books and period 
icals dealing with agriculture and 
medicine and surgery, 
education [with emphasis on teache1 
training|, the social youth 
and labor-management relations, phi 
losophy and religion, objective history 
of the world, architecture and engi- 
neering, the fine arts, general science 
and technology, chil- 
dren. 

All gifts and covering letters must 
be addressed to: Chief, Civil Informa- 
tion and Education Section, General 
Headquarters, Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Power, APO 500, c/o 
Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. In 
a corner of the address label should 
appear: “For Military Agency: Gift 
Publications.” 

The covering letter should list the 
publications sent, name the Japanese 
persons or organizations for whom 
they are intended [if you have a prefer- 
ence], and include any special instruc- 
tions. 

Post offices in the US will accept 
packages of such materials for Japan 
up to 70 pounds. 

The Ueno Imperial Library in 
Tokyo is assisting SCAP in delivering 
gifts to the designated recipients. 


allied sciences, 


sciences, 


and stories for 


Romanized Letters for the Japanese 

“THE advantages of utilizing Ro- 
manized letters for the Japanese lan- 
guage in the place of Japanese and 
Chinese mixed characters are beyond 
comprehension. They are readily 
learned; they can be pronounced with 
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Progress in Public Education, 56 
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Worldwide events have 
changed the destiny of Japan. Today 
the roots of progress are found in the 
civilization and cultures of the West- 
er countries.” 


rec islon. 


The above is from the preface of 
the English-Japanese Dictionary in 
Roman Letters by ‘Tokinobu Mihara 
ynd is in line with the recommenda- 
tions Of the US Education Mission to 
japan, of which NEA Secretary Wil- 
lard E. Givens was a member. 


Learning at First-Hand 


TWENTY students from Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and Finland will 
participate in a highschool forum 
sponsored by the New York Herald 
Tribune, the Scandinavian Airlines 
System, the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, and _ the Metropolitan 
§chool Study Council. 


Altho the forum will not be held 
until March, the students are now 
guests in the United States. 

Selection was based on contests held 
in their own countries which consisted 
ofa previously prepared essay on “The 
World We Want,” a personal inter- 
view in English, an objective test on 
facts of American history and the 





——RURAL EDUCATION 


ON-THE-JOB EDUCATION IN RURAL COMMUNI- 
TIES. 1947 Yearbook of the Department of 


Rural Education. 140 p. $.75 


United Nations, and an autobiogra- 
. . . 8 
phy written in English. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


Highway Safety 

Tue Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee, recently organized to rep- 
resent automobile, petroleum, and tire 
industries and dealers, will cooperate 
with educators and others in imple- 
menting highway safety education in 
schools. 

State and local Inter-Industry High- 
way Safety Committees will work 
closely with state departments of edu- 
cation and local superintendents in 
supporting school plans for teaching 
driving. It is expected that many deal- 
ers may offer the use of training cars 
to highschools having a qualified driv- 
ing teacher and a course of instruction 
consisting of both classroom work and 
behind-the-wheel training. 
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COST OF LIVING 
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Living Costs Reach New High 
LIVING costs in September reached a 
new high, 63.8% above the prewar 


level of 1935-1939. These figures, re- 
leased by the US Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, showed that consumer prices 
were 12.3% higher than a year earlier. 

Thus, in the first month of. the 
school year 1947-48, the increased sup- 
port for schools provided by the 1947 
legislatures and schoolboards was be- 
ing cancelled out by the rising tide of 
inflation. ‘The September 1947 dolla 
bought about as much as 93¢ bought a 
year earlier and as much as 61¢ bought 
in the prewar years. 


From $10,000 to $15,000 


STATISTICIANS of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company report that 
the cost of bringing up a child in an 
American family of moderate income 
rose more than 50% in the last decade. 


PROFESSIONAL CHANGES 


The Engelhardts 


N. L. ENGELHARDT has retired from 
the New York City school system, 
where he has been associate superin- 
tendent of schools in charge of build- 
ing and business administration. A 
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“TWO UMBRELLAS!” 
Cut one Aad none 


The Committee on Publications and Constructive Studies of 
the Department has selected the special phase of adult educa- 
tion dealing with the possibilities and problems arising from 
the educational programs for returned servicemen of World 


War Il. The book is concerned with the use of on-the-job 


No teacher intends to be unprotected against 

“rainy days.” But when everything is “‘sunshine” 

it is so easy to forget or put off the thing we 

know we ought to do. You may have thought 

many times that you should “get under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella”—you should have the 10-way protection it 
offers you at a cost of less than a nickel a day. Then 

when. rainy days come your way and you are disabled 

by sickness, accident or quarantine, you will be sure to get 


your friendly check from T.C.U. as fast as Air Mail can bring 
it to you. 





education as a means of helping to solve rural problems. 
“RK 
EDUCATION OF TEACHERS FOR RURAL AMERICA. 


1946 Yearbook of the Department of Rural 
Education. 142 p. $.50 





What kind of teachers do the people of rural America want? What a glorious feeling it is to realize that your own fore- 


sight has provided the cash you need. It is so much better 
to receive a check instead of only “bills” and “more bills.” 


What kind of teachers do the people living in nonrural sections 
of the nation think rural children should have? The answers to 


these questions are of utmost importance to the entire nation. Don’t wait until bad luck comes your way! Do as so many 


other teachers in every state have done—‘“Get under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella.” Send the coupon today. Get all the facts without 
obligation. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS  Cinccin’s) wete!*"* 


100 or more copies, 334%. Cash must accompany all orders FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


Sp taity tat Br ee. wl aad To the T.C.U., 635 T.C.U. Building 
7 $1.00 ™ less. Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash Lieeiia & Se 
orders only. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
of the United States 


1201 16th St., N.W. 


This book discusses these questions and describes practices 
that have proven helpful in developing teachers well equipped 
to guide the educational growth of rural children. 





Discounts on quantities: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U, 10-Way Protection. 
Send me full details without obligation 


Washington 6, D. C. 


| FOUNDED 


1899 
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The years melt away 


( as the years always do ) 


As your years dwindle down—as everybody’s must—you'll 
need more than affection and companionship. 
You'll need a place to live and food to eat. Which means 
you—not the family next door, but you—will need money. 
There’s only one way for most of us to get money—that’s 
to save it. And for most of us, too, the best way to save 
money is through U. S. Savings Bonds. 


Because U. S. Savings Bonds are the most widely and 
easily available investment to every citizen, Every bank 
sells them. Every post office sells them. 


AND—most important — you can buy them regularly and 
automatically . .. which helps overcome human inertia and 
reluctance to save. 


To do so, you just sign up for the Payroll Savings Plan 


where you work, or for the Bond-A-Month Plan at the 
bank where you have a checking account, Then they really 
pile up. 

Of course, there are other reasons for buying U. S. 
Savings Bonds. 
They’re SAFE. Backed by the credit of the United States, 
that’s all. 


They’re PROFITABLE. You get 4 dollars out for 3 put in, 

after 10 years. 

They’re LIQUID. Like water. You can get your cash out 

of them at any time... ina few minutes ... without penalty. 
Remember those words “melt away.” They say better 


than a volume of statistics that you have less time than you 
think, to save. 


Save the easy automatic way—with U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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School Planning Institute will be de- 
veloped by Dr. Engelhardt, N. L. En- 
gelhardt, Jr., and Stanton Leggett in 
New York City. 


Dr. Henderson 


Atco ID. HEenperson, former presi- 
dent of Antioch College, Yellow 
springs, Ohio, has been appointed as- 
socilate Commissioner of education for 
New York State. He succeeds J. Hillis 
Miller, the new president of the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 


Glenn Archer 


GLENN ArcHER, formerly with the 
NEA as a special assistant in legisla- 
tion and director of professional re- 
lations of the Kansas State Teachers 
Association, 1941-44, is now dean of 
the Law School of Washburn Munic- 
ipal University, ‘Topeka. 
maoaeN_e_Ooee _s ek eee eee eee eee _—e_—__ees 


A TRIBUTE TO 





Nicholas Murray Butler 
Dr. BUTLER, president emeritus of 
Columbia University [president, 1901- 
45], died on December 7. Dr. Butler 
was president of the NEA in 1895. 
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It Was Fun 
TracHers have funny bones like 
everybody else. Many local associa- 
tions play together, as well as work 
together. Does yours? Share your 
fun with your fellow teachers. Send 
a brief account to THE JOURNAL. 


Correction 

L. J. Extas of the Division of Rural 
Sociology of the State College of 
Washington sends a correction in the 
figures on page 548 of the November 
JouRNAL, which indicate that “Per- 
sonal problem number one—3.9%— 
is ‘being able to talk to people,’ ” ac- 
cording to a survey of the attitudes 
and opinions of students in the grad- 
wating class at State College. 

The correct figure is 30. Qo, « r al- 
most one in three students. 


_—e—-—ae~ eevee eee eeeaeSeeeeOSOee 


HERE AND THERE 


—e—erowe reeeee_ueeeee_<—oe ek _se ee _e e—eeee 


The Teaching Profession and Labor 
Unions 
Tuis is the title of an article in the 
Journal of General Education for 
July 1947, reprinted in The Educa- 
[Continued on page 62] 
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Clarens, Lake Geneva 


SWITZERLAND...for your ‘48 holiday! 


It’s time now to start thinking about your trip to wonderful Switzerland. 





) TT (\() NATIONAL 
\ AY \\ TOURIST 
h kh 
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Wherever you go —in summer or winter, spring or fall — you'll enjoy 
vacation fun and relaxation in settings of matchless scenic beauty. 
Outstanding events, school and university courses, art, music and folk 


festivals highlight every season. Hotels 
are excellent, prices moderate. Plan 
your *48 Switzerland holiday well in 
advance with your travel agent. Write 


us for free booklet EA-2. 


NEW YORK: 475 FIFTH AVENUE © SAN FRANCISCO: 661 MARKET STREET 


PRoTECT Yours GROUPS 


Ll. CLASS TRIPS, 
j iY CHOIR TOURS, 
L TRAVELING 
TEAMS, 
DEPUTATIONS 


with OUR MEDICAL EXPENSE ILLNESS ano 
ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


MAXIMUM PROTECTION FOR ACCIDENTAL DEATH 4 


THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN INSURED UNDER THIS POLICY IN 47 ame” —_ 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. Te we iN? aS 
WAYNE 


_ IND. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR DETAILS 


NO OBLIGATION BROADWAY ax 


FT.WAYNE 2 


\Y 
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= 
Ph re EAL LESSONS Je > 


|| Complete Conservatory Home 
| Study Courses Piano, Harmony, History 


of Music, Advanced Com- 

position, Voice, Piblic School Music, Violin, 

| Cornet, Trumpet, Guitar, Mandolin, Accordion, 
Saxophone, Clarinet, Dance Band Arranging, Ear 
Training and Sight Singing, Choral Conducting, 
Low Cost. Check courses which interest you. Ask 

for illustrated lessons and catalog. All courses 
leading to Degree of Bachelor of Music available. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Dept. U537 28 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4 
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A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 63 YEARS 


Colleges, 
ALBERT Feeen 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Schools. Good 

candidates in 

demand. Send 
ESTABLISHED i885 . ” 
for information 


Member 
25 East Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. N.A.T.A. 


— ————-Corresponding Agencies: 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City +» Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


Home Office: 
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Everyone knows how great is the need for 


TEACHERS AGENCY (teachers in every classification of education. 


28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


J THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 
Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
servation center. On Chicago's lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes and specially designed courses 


for teachers and college graduates. Mid-year term: Feb. 
9. Summer term: June 21. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 816A EVANSTON, ILL. 





lalionall College of Cducalion 


| 
| 


| 
} 


Each executive in order to help the students 
in his charge is seeking opportunity to give 
advancement to teachers. Through our offices 
so many outstanding opportunities are pre- 
sented to teachers and administrators. Our 
service is nationwide. Member N.A.T.A. 


COLLEGE TEACHERS IN DEMAND 


Excellent opportunities await good teachers 
(master’s degree or higher) who wish to teach 
in colleges. We handle college placements ex- 
clusively—national coverage. Let us work for 
your promotion. Send for information. 


COLLEGE PERSONNEL SERVICE 
2208 DIXIE PLACE Nashville 5, Tennessee 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 





Suggestions we hope 
you will find helpful and interesting 





The Board 
consists of these 
musician-educotors 


Douglas Moore— 
Head, Department 
of Music,ColumbiaU. 
* 
Howard Hanson— 
Composer—conduc- 
tor; Director, East- 
man Schoolof Music. 
. 


Genevieve Taggard— 
Poet; member of the 
faculty, Sarah Law- 
rence College. 

« 
Randolph Smith— 
Child Psychologist; 
Director, Little Red 
School House, 


They select, plan, 
supervise. Each 
record must 


1 Be Fun. 


2 Encourage musi- 
cal growth, 

3 Aim at specific helpful to them. 
age level. 

4 Be pre-tested on 
children. 


5 Be non-breakable. 


\eteeet_lOetteet tecte tte & 


Distinguished board 
gives a new kind of 
editing of records 


Concern over what today’s children listen to, 

brings about exceptional editing to help them 
grow up with an ear for 
in the young people’s 


good music — typified 
records briefed below. 


For the Pre-School Child 


“Little Indian Drum“— Red Fox learns the use of drum 
talk. Told by David Brooks, star of “Brigadoon”’; 
music by Alex North. 


“Penny Whistle“—a story about learning to build a mel- 
ody. Played ona real penny whistle by Henry Brandt. 


For the Elementary-School Child 


“The Wonderful Violin’“— played by Mischa Mischakoff, 
concert master of Toscanini-N BC Orchestra—written 
and told by Prof. D. S. Moore, Columbia University. 
“Toy Symphony“— a classic symphony by Haydn, 
played as originally composed with a tin trumpet, 
rattle, toy drum, triangle, three bird whistles: cuckoo, 
quail and nightingale. 

if further interested, you might hear these records at 
almost any music shop selling classical records. 

We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of 
people find chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality for 
complete chewing satisfaction 





[Continued from page 61] 
tion Digest for November 1947. The 
article by Samuel P. Capen, chancel. 
lor of the University of Buffalo, is 
on the thesis that “teachers, as teach- 
ers, should not join labor unions.” 
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DATES TO REMEMBER 


-_~—e eae e—ne —eaeeeeeeereeee_—_eee—eee rrr eee 

February 4—Social Hygiene Day. For 
pamphlets and information write the 
American Social Hygiene Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19. 

February 9-15—Negro History Week. 
The theme will be “The Whole Truth 
and Nothing but the Whole Truth.” 
For information write to the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, 1538 9th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 1, D. C. 

*February 15-18—Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment to meet in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gertrude Hankamp, executive secre- 
tary. 

February 19-21—American Associa- 
tion of ‘Teachers Colleges to meet in 
Atlantic City, N. Y. Write to Charles 
W. Hunt, STC, Oneonta, N. Y. 

*February 21-25—Natiomal Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals 
to meet in Atlantic City. Paul E. 
Flicker, executive secretary. 

*February 21-26—AASA in Atlantic 
City, N. J. See page 23. 

February 22-29—American Brother 
hood Week sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 
For materials write to Herbert L. 
Seamans, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 381 4th Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

*March 29-April |—National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women to meet 
in Chicago. Barbara Catton, executive 
secretary. 

April 17-22—Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, Detroit. Write to 
C. V. Buttelman, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

*April 19-23—American Association 
of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Kansas City, Mo. Ben W. 
Miller, executive secretary. 

April 25-28—Twenty-fourth Annual 
Convention of the _ International 
Council for Exceptional Children, an 
NEA department, to be held in Des 
Moines, Iowa. For reservations write 
to Mrs. Betty Whitford, 629 Third 
St., Des Moines, lowa. 

*July 5-9— NEA Representative As 
sembly, Cleveland, Ohio. 


* For information write to 1201 16th St. N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


of the United States 


EIGHTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Cleveland-July 5 to 9, 1948 





SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 


(Subject to minor changes) 


Monday, July 5 


ALL DAY Meetings of Departments and N.E.A. Board 
of Directors 
5:00 P.M. Meetings of State Delegations 
8:00 P.M. General Session 
Tuesday, July 6 
8:45 A.M. Meetings of Discussion Groups 
11:00 A.M. Meetings of State Delegations 
2:30 P.M. Meeting of Representative Assembly 
EVENING Dinners and Reception 


W ednesday, July 7 


8:45 A.M. Meetings of Discussion Groups 
11:00 A.M. Meetings of State Delegations 
2:30 P.M. Meeting of Representative Assembly 
8:00 P.M. General Session 

Thursday, July 8 
8:45 A.M. Meetings of Discussion Groups 
11:00 A.M. Meetings of State Delegations 
2:30 P.M. Meeting of Representative Assembly 
8:00 P.M. General Session 


Friday, July 9 


8:45 A.M. 

11:00 A.M. 

2:30 P.M. 

8:00 P.M. General Session 
¥ w wv 


Registration will open Sunday, July 4, at the Statler Hotel 
and will be continued there through Monday, July 5; then 
to be in lobby of Music Hall, Public Auditorium. 

Meetings of the Representative Assembly and general 
sessions will be-held in Music Hall. Meetings of Depart- 
ments and Discussion Groups will be held in various rooms 


Conditions in Cleveland, as in other large cities generally, 
require that this annual meeting of the Association be so 
limited in attendance that the available hotel sleeping rooms 
will be at the disposal of those who are attending on an 
oficial basis. Be sure to indicate on your request for hotel 
teservations your official connection as director, delegate, 
oficer of a department, member of a committee, or other 
oficial position, indicating the name of the state, organization, 
department, or committee that you represent. 


Please use form on the reverse of this page in applying for 
hotel reservations (if you do not wish to tear this page from 
the JourNAL, a separate sheet will be sent to you on request). 
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Meetings of Discussion Groups 
Meeting of Representative Assembly 
Meeting of Representative Assembly 


w 5 


and halls in the Public Auditorium and as assigned else- 
where. Meetings of State Delegations will be held in rooms 
in the Public Auditorium, in the Board of Education Build- 
ing, and in other buildings near the Public Auditorium. 


State Headquarters will be located on the fourth, fifth and 
sixth floors of the Statler Hotel. 


The hotels listed are excellent in point of service and 
accommodations. Most of them are located in the downtown 
section and are within easy walking distance of one another 
and the Public Auditorium. 

To fully participate in all convention activities it may be 
well, in most cases, to plan to arrive in Cleveland Sunday, 
July 4. It is anticipated that State Headquarters will be in 
operation that evening. Delegates also will profit from at- 
tendance at department meetings scheduled for Monday. 
Registration for hotel room occupancy Sunday will avoid 


possible confusion and delay. 
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CLEVELAND HOTELS 


The following list of Cleveland hotels, with rates, has been furnished by the Cleveland Convention and Visitors Bureag 





Rate per day for room accom- 


Rate per day ; anna 
I . modating TWO persons 


for room 
accommodating 


ONE person Double bed I'win beds 


Allerton, 1802 East 13th St. koe ‘ : $2.50—$7.50 $4.50-$8.25 $4.00-$8.25 
Auditorium, 1315 East 6th St 2.50— 4.00 4.50-— 6.00 5.50— 7.00 
Carter, Prospect & East 9th : 4.00- 7.00 6.00— 8.00 .00-— 9.00 
Cleveland, Public Square 3.75— 8.00 5.00- 9.00 .00-12.00 


>? 


Colonial, 523 Prospect Ave. 2.00— 3.00 6.00 5.00-— 7.00 
Fenway Hall, Euclid & East 107th St... 4.00- 6.00 .50-10.00 
Hollenden, 610 Superior Ave.. 3.50— 7.00 : .00—12.00 
Lake Shore, 12506 Edgewater Drive 3.85— 5.00 .60— 8.00 
New Amsterdam, Euclid & East 22nd St. 3.00— 3.50 50- 5.5 5.50— 7.00 
Olmsted, Superior & East 9th St. 2.50— 6.00 55 t 7.00— 8.00 
Sovereign, 1575 East Boulevard. ; , 3.50-— 6.50 te 73 5.50— 6.50 
Statler, Euclid at East 12th St. : 3.50— 6.50 0 d 6.00— 9.50 
Sterling, Prospect & East 30th St. 3.00— 4.00 ; e 4.50— 6.00 
Tudor Arms, 10660 Carnegie Ave....... 4.00-— 7.00 .00 6.00— 9.00 
Wade Park Manor, Park Lane at East 107th 5.00— 5.50 





USE THE FORM BELOW FOR APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 

It is necessary that four choices of hotels be indicated. cannot be obligated to assure and confirm reservations 
Whenever possible, arrangements should be made for as requested. 

occupancy of rooms accommodating two or more per- 

sons. Be specific as to types of rooms desired, prices to lf your plans change so that the accommodations con- 
be paid, and time of arrival. All reservations should be firmed are not required, please notify the Housing 
made before June 1, otherwise the Housing Bureau Bureau of your cancellation promptly. 


N.E.A. Housinc BuREAU 
Cleveland Convention and Visitors Bureau 
511 Terminal Tower 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Please make hotel reservations in any of the following: 


First choice : ienccceadcncs ND MOOK: -. 


Second choice cca ..Fourth choice 


Room(s) for one person, rate desired (very few available) 
Room(s) for two persons, double beds, rate desired 


Room(s) for two persons, twin beds, rate desired... 
Please print (or type) the names and addresses of all occupants including the person making the reservation: 


Arrival 
Street Address State Hour 
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